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CREE TRICKSTER TALES 


by Rev. E. AHENAKEW!. 


CHICHIPISCHEKWAN (ROLLING HEAD). 


It happened in the darkness of the primeval world that there existed 
a being, it is said, who may have been a man. With him was one who was 
his wife. They had-two sons, one being half-grown and the other a small, 
toddling boy. 

They lived in a wigwam, not of hides, but made of many willow wands 
plastered over with mud to make it warm. Once in a while in later times 
such lodges were built for winter use; but the impossibility of their 
being removed from place to place brought them to such discredit among 
this nomadic people that they were in time entirely replaced by those 
of skins. 

This family lived happily for a time. Every morning the father went 
out into the woods and seldom came home without bringing with 
him the choicest pieces of venison. He was happy in his work and in the 
companionship of his wife and children. 

A time came, however, when he noticed that she had changed somehow. 
Instead of the happy, contented look he used to see on her face, there 
was now an air of restless preoccupation. A strange light was in her eyes. 
Every now and again she would get up and go for wood in a nearby bush. 
This she did repeatedly, even when it seemed altogether unnecessary. 
The man said nothing, but made up his mind to do some investigation 
in order to help her, if it were possible. 

One day, some time after this, being in the bush, he saw her coming. 
Something in her eager gait so roused his curiosity that he hid himself 
behind some willows. She approached a dead tree, at the foot of which 
there was a large hole. She tapped! A great number of snakes came 
crawling cut. She sat on a log that had blown down; and they crawled 
all around her, while she fondled them. 


' The author gratefully acknowledges the help of his two friends, the Rev. 
Canon E. K. Matheson of Battleford, and Chief Thunderchild. 
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He was horrified! In him was born all that human abhorrence of the 
snake. Not stopping to make his presence known, he went back to the 
tent and called his two sons. “I am going out to hunt,” said he. ‘Tell 
your mother so when she returns.” 

He walked a long time and passed many wild animals before he killed 
a moose. Without even stopping to take out the insides, he went home. 
Arriving there, he sighed as if in great weariness and told his wife that 
he had killed a moose. He explained to her where the carcass lay and 
asked her to go for some of the meat, as he himself was not feeling 
well. She showed marked reluctance at having to go; but she could 
not very well disobey him. ‘‘Let me run for some wood first,” she 
cried. ‘‘No,’’ replied the man in a firm voice. ‘“‘Go at once!” 

Mumbling to herself, she started off. The man, looking at the fire, 
saw a piece of sinew contracting with the heat. He knew that she had 
dropped it there while he was not looking and that it was an act of magic 
performed by her, in order to make shorter the distance she had to go. 
He scooped it out of the fire with a piece of stick and wetting it, stretched 
it to its utmost length, thereby counteracting the effect of her act. 

Having done this, he armed himself with a hunting knife and walked 
to where he had seen the snakes. He tapped and as before the snakes 
began to crawl out one after the other. As fast as they came out, he cut 
off their heads. He spared only one — and that a very little one. ‘“When 
the Earth is peopled by men,” said he, “you will not have the power to 
interfere with those who are to be lords of it. You will be small and 
easily conquered.”’ Having made this pronouncement on the reptiles of 
the West, he hurried back to the tent and began to make preparations 
for his wife’s return. 

He took four things and calling his older son to him he said, “You 
are to take your little brother on your back and flee for your lives. 
Here are things which will be useful when danger approaches; this 
Awl means a hedge of thorns; this Flint gives fire; this Piece of Rock 
can form a mountain; and this Beaver-Tooth, a great river of water. 
Farewell, my own sons! Farewell! May your lot be such that good may 
come to the Earth through this evil that is fallen upon us. In days to 
come should you want to see me, look up to the Northern skies; for I 
shall be up there. People will call me Oochaykatak (The GreatDipper).” 

The boy took up his brother and fled to the West. 

Some little time intervened before the mother arrived, panting and 
covered with perspiration. Her path had been long and she had run most 
of the way. Without a word she dropped her load and hurried to the 
bush. A great suspicion had come over her. Sure enough, there lay her 
pets in a heap, dead. Only one little snake came out to tell her what 
had taken place. An insane fury came over her; and she ran to wreak 
vengeance upon her husband for the death of the reptiles. 

In the meantime, the man had been making preparations; he had pulled 
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a net over the door; and he stood, axe in hand, ready for his wife. She 
approached furiously; but her progress was arrested by her being caught 
in the net; only her head went through. The man severed it from the 
rest of her body, and then fled upward through the opening on the top 
of the wigwam. ‘‘Chase him up to the sky,” said the Head to the Trunk, 
“and I will go after his sons.” The Body soared after the fleeing man 
up to the heavens; while the Head sped westward after the boys. 

The man may be seen up in the northern skies at night time. He is the 
Great Dipper; to one side is the Little Dipper, which is the body of his 
former wife, always chasing him but afraid to go too near the abode of 
the North Star, who loves her husband and therefore is ready to protect 
him. 


THE FLIGHT OF WESAKAYCHAK. 


With wonderful speed the head of the mother rolled after the two 
boys. This was now Chichipischekwan, the Rolling Head. From afar 
the boys could hear her say, ‘“Where — where can you flee? I am going 
to kill you!’ Wesakachak, for that we must now call the boy, ran faster, 
holding his little brother. Ever nearer came the voice of his mother. 
Something must be done. He remembered the advice of his father; and, 
putting his brother down on the ground, he threw the Awl behind him, 
saying at the same time, ‘Let it be as my father said.’’ Immediately, 
there came to be a seemingly impenetrable hedge of thorns between them 
and their pursuer. Once more he took up his brother and fled. 

Rolling Head could not find an opening anywhere. She went up and 
down, but the hedge extended from sea to sea; there was no alternative 
but to force her way through somehow; and this she proceeded to do. 
Here and there she rolled, screaming with pain and fright as the thorns 
pricked her. How long she took to make her way through is not told; 
but in time she was free on the other side, bleeding all over but more 
furious than she had been before. 

It is said that this hedge of thorns disappeared as time went on but 
that remains of it are still to be seen in the cactus plant in the South. 

In the meantime the boy had been making his way as best he could, 
although he was now very tired, having had to carry his little brother 
on his back for so long a time and having no sleep. Once again he heard 
the approach of his mother as she spoke the words, “‘A-a-a-ay-y! Where 
in the world can you flee to?’’ He laid down his brother and throwing 
the piece of rook behind him, said, ‘“‘Let there be a mountain from one 
end of the earth to the other.’’ Immediately, Rocky Mountains sprang 
up and once again Rolling Head found herself thwarted. 

Back and forth she rolled, looking for an opening through which she 
could go; but she found none. Imbued with unnatural power though she 
was, a time came when she was exhausted. She lay down beside a wall 
of rock and slept. A strange sound awoke her. It seemingly came from 
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the heart of the mountain. The sound grew louder and louder till she saw 
a hole forming. It was a monster worm which had gnawed its way through 
the rock. Today this is known as the Golden Valley trail between Banff 
and Mt. Assiniboine. 

Here was her chance! As soon as the worm was through, she followed 
crushing it, she then rolled into the hole, which was just large enough 
to let her through. Bleeding and scratched beyond recognition, she 
emerged on the other side, her fury increased a hundredfold. Once again 
she gave chase to her children and was close up to them in a short time. 

The boy had been making very slow progress, in fact he was beginning 
to see the futility of mere flight. When he knew his mother’s head to be 
near again, he threw down the Flint behind him and said, ‘‘Let there 
be a wall of fire from one end of the land to the other!’’ This happened. 
Once again Rolling Head found herself confronted by a seemingly in- 
surmountable obstacle. She sought for a safe way through; there was 
none. Only one way was possible and that was to go through. Hesitating 
only for a short time, she rolled in to the flames and emerged on the 
other side, burnt and blackened. A man were dangerous in such a plight; 
but no creature exists that can exceed the fierceness of a woman, thwart- 
ed in her vengeance and humiliated at the same time. She gave chase 
once more! 

After throwing the Flint, the boy Wesakaychak was just able to 
stagger along, because, of his great fatigue. He was hardly able to keep 
himself from falling asleep, even as he walked along unsteadily. When 
he heard his mother’s voice again he took this time the beaver’s tooth; 
and, throwing it ahead of him, said, ‘Let a mighty river flow here!” 
It was only when he found himself confronted by a great flow of water 
that he realized his fatal mistake. The river was in front of them and the 
Rolling Head behind. He and his little brother were now at the mercy 
of their mother; and he knew what that meant. His faculties cleared; 
and he ran along the side of the river, seeking some way of escape. The 
river seemed uncrossable. When about to despair, he saw two old pa- 
triarchs. They were great Bitterns, old men in appearance, sitting, one 
on either bank of the river, exactly opposite to each other. These birds 
are quite large now; but in those days they were monsters in size. He 
ran to them and implored them to put him and his brother across the 
river. This they refused to do. They were not bad at heart, however; for 
in time they took pity on the plight of these boys. They put their necks 
side by side; and on this hastily improvised bridge the fugitives crossed 
safely to the other side. 

In a moment or two Rolling Head came up. “Put me across!” she 
commanded. The birds refused. Now Rolling Head was a creature well 
versed in the wisdom of her kind. She made many flattering remarks to 
the Bitterns. Seeing that they were pleased, she kept on till they offered 
to help her. Wesakaychak implored them not to do so, but. to no avail. 
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The birds once more placed their necks side by side and Rolling Head 
proceeded to cross. 

Her naturally wicked nature was her own undoing. Recent wet 
weather had given rheumatism to the birds and their necks were painful. 
Rolling Head, when she saw Wesakaychak on the bank, began to jump 
up and down as she crossed. The incensed birds pulled up their necks; 
and she tumbled into the river. The boy, Wesakaychak, acting on the 
instinct which was later to bring him into such prominence in the affairs 
of the young world, took a stone and, throwing it into the water where 
his mother’s head had disappeared, yelled out the word, ““Namao! 
Namao!”’ (Sturgeon). The Head whisked its tail and swam away, a fish. 

Thus the mother who, because of her evil ways, had lost the highest 
that mortal can attain, was destined forever to play the humbler role. 
But even against her evil will she made herself useful to man by becoming 
the fish now found in our rivers called by the Cree Indians, namao. 


THE YOUNGER BOY BECOMES WOLF. 


There was now no immediate cause for fear but still the boy’s predi- 
cament was great. Fortunately it was summertime and Wesakaychak 
found enough berries to keep himself and his little brother alive. They 
were very lonely and he found it very difficult to keep the little one 
happy. 

Be it remembered that they were the first human children. Nothing 
in the way of toys, with which people are wont to keep the young ones 
amused, were in existence as yet. Wesakaychak stripped the bark off 
a willow and wound it into a ball. With this he amused his little brother 
who cried very often. 

How long these solitary children lived alone in the wilderness nobody 
knows. At night Wesakaychak used to look up to the skies and through 
his tears he would see his father, and the sense of companionship this 
gave him was some comfort to his lonely heart. 

One day as the boys were playing with the ball on the bank of the 
river, they saw a canoe approaching. It was wonderful to see it come of 
itself against the current. There was somebody in it, but he was not 
paddling. The only thing he did was to hit the canoe on the side now 
and again, and this would serve to quicken its speed. 

When he came near enough to be seen distinctly, Wesakaychak saw 
that the occupant was a creature similar to himself, only rougher and 
more hairy in appearance. The canoe stopped of itself when it came to 
a point opposite to where they were. The boys continued to play, and 
as the little boy threw the ball it took a queer curving flight, as if drawn 
aside from the line of its course; and it fell into the canoe. 

“Oh-h! Let us have it!’ cried Wesakaychak. ‘It is the only thing I 
have to comfort my little brother with!’ The stranger placed it on the 
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flat of his paddle and held it out. “Come and get it!” said he in a strange, 
cunning voice. Wesakaychak walked into the water and was about to take 
the ball when, with a dexterous movement of the paddle, the stranger 
scooped him up and landed him prostrate in the canoe. 

“Let me out!’’ cried Wesakaychak in anguish. “I must go back to my 
little brother who needs me!’’ The monster struck the side of the canoe 
and it sped swiftly on. 

“Let me go! Or else take my little brother too!”” pleaded the sobbing 
boy; but with a self-satisfied grin, the man struck his canoe again and 
gradually sped on, leaving the little boy far behind on the bank. Wesa- 
kaychak heard his brother cry, “‘Brother! Brother! I will be a wolf! 
I will be a wolf! Oo-0-0-0-ow-w-.”’ Through his tears Wesakaychak saw 
a young gray wolf run away into the woods. He cried and cried till he 
fell asleep, totally exhausted. 

In due time, Waymesosiw, — for such was the name of this being, — 
arrived at his lodge. He placed the sleeping boy on the ground, and 
turned his canoe over him. He seemed to be in great spirits. He spoke 
to his elder daughter, “I have brought a companion for you; go and get 
him. He is asleep beneath the canoe.’’ The girl went out, but returned 
in a very short time, disgust on her face. “I do not want the swollen- 
faced little man,”’ said she. ‘“He is handsome,’’ replied Waymesosiw. ‘‘He 
has been crying! You, Younger One, go and see how you like him then.” 

Now, the younger of the two girls seemed to be more human than any 
of the rest of the family. She too went out but more quietly. Finding 
the boy, she took pity on him. She washed his face in the river, and, 
waking him up, did all she could to bring comfort into his heart. She 
asked him about his past life, and, strange to say, she seemed familiar 
with the main events of it. News traveled rapidly through the land in 
those days, for animals and birds had free intercourse with each other. 
He told her what befell his little brother and she assured him that he 
would be able to take good care of himself, until such time as he himself 
would be able to look for him. A sympathy seemed to exist between them, 
and the boy, comforted greatly, walked with her to the lodge with every 
show of confidence. 

In a day or two his face and eyes, which had been swollen, regained 
their normal state and he was seen to be a very handsome young man. 
The older girl was greatly chagrined at having rejected him and now 
did everything she could to win him over, but without any success. 
Between Wesakaychak and the younger girl there was mutual attraction 
and sympathy. She had given him that friendship for which he had long 
been hungry. While courteous to the older girl, he felt nothing that had 
a semblance of affection for her. As time went on he grew to manhood, 
and he found himself in love with the younger one. Waymesosiw giving 
his consent, he took her to wife, thereby incurring the deep hatred of 
the elder sister. 
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WESAKAYCHAK KILLS THE CRIMSON EAGLE. 


Now Waymesosiw was a bad one. His one great desire was to kill 
whatever came within his reach. In allowing the union between Wesa- 
kaychak and his daughter, he had an ulterior motive. It would give 
him a hold on the young man and many opportunities would be his to 
bring about his death. He was full of craftiness ; always careful in preserv- 
ing that deportment which becomes a father-in-law, he, more by 
suggestion than by direct speech, managed to have the young man under- 
take dangerous tasks. 

One day Wesakaychak, having returned from a long hunt, sat beside 
the fires, evidently thinking seriously. “I wonder,” said he, turning to 
his wife, ““I wonder where I could get some straight saskatoon-berry 
willows.” 

Waymesosiw, who, according to custom, never adressed his son in-law 
directly, hastened to ask, ‘““What did he say, daughter?’’ The young 
woman, who had very little respect for her father, replied, ““He is asking 
where there are straight willows; but I would like to know how it is 
that you, who are so deaf, as a rule, are able to hear when you are not 
spoken to.” “‘Splendid,” said the old man, not at all put out by the 
words of his daughter. “I know of an island where there are such things. 
I shall paddle my son-in-law across thither tomorrow morning.” 

Wesakaychak, having accepted the offer, the two were on their way 
early the next day. The old man would strike the canoe with his paddle 
and it would shoot along speedily. At length they came to an island which 
was thickly wooded, and Wesakaychak stepped out of the canoe. No 
sooner had he done this than Waymisosiw struck the canoe and it 
slid back into the lake away from the shore. From a safe distance the 
old man said these words, ‘‘Crimson Eagle! I am leaving my son-in-law. 
You may eat him.”’ 

Wesakaychak, who had never quite trusted the old man, was not 
surprised at this treachery. He watched the canoe receding into the 
distance and then, turning away, walked boldly into the woods. He had 
not long to wait. 

A crimson light flooded the grass and trees around him, and looking 
up hastily he saw a great bird preparing to swoop down on him. Grasping 
a mallet he had made for himself and into which had been willed much 
magic power, he waited. Almost with the speed of light the bird swooped 
down, and the next moment Wesakaychak had struck it to the ground. 
It was a fortunate stroke. He had timed it accurately; and the bird lay 
dead at his feet. From its body he plucked some down and then, having 
cut a number of willows, he killed a large gull. He stripped the skin off 
this, placed it on himself and flew across the lake to this home, passing 
unseen over the canoe of Waymesosiw. 

The joy of his anxious wife was indeed great when he arrived at his 
home, having survived the treachery of the old man. 
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When Waymesosiw landed he had a smile of satisfaction on his cunning 
face. He had enjoyed himself immensely. Imagine his surprise, there 
fore, when he came into his home and saw Wesakaychak sitting there 
contentedly, paring away the bark from the saskatoon willows which 
he had brought. A little later, seeing a bunch of crimson feathers hanging 
to one of the tent poles his face blackened for an instant — but only for 
an instant. He was his own composed self in another moment and was 
examining the willows interestedly. 

Some time after this Wesakaychak again had occasion to ask his wife 
a question. This time he wanted to know where he could find the quills 
of a crane. As before, the old man, who was ordinarily deaf, asked his 
daughter what her husband wanted. As before, she told him, but in a 
very ungracious way, for she knew he wasseeking to destroy Wesakaychak. 

“T know of an island where cranes are very plentiful and where quills 
can be found lying on the mud by the hundreds,” said he. “I shall be 
pleased to paddle my son-in-law thither tomorrow morning.” Wesakay- 
chak knew that the old man meant to bring him to his death, but he was 
willing to take another risk, and he accepted the offer. 

The next morning found them both in the canoe rapidly approaching 
an island. Here the same scene was re-enacted as before. The old man left 
Wesakaychak stranded on the island and from a safe distance yelled out, 
“Thou Great Serpent! I am leaving my son-in-law for you to eat.” 

As Wesakaychak began to collect quills which the cranes had dropped 
while moulting, he heard a sound. Turning to look, he saw a gigantic, hor- 
ned serpent wriggling towards him. Its great jaws were open and he 
noticed with a shudder that its teeth were quite long and extremely 
sharp. Grasping his mallet he waited breathlessly. The serpent came on. 
At the right instant Wesakaychak leaped to one side and struck. The 
serpent wriggled convulsively and was soon dead. The mallet had again 
done its work. 

Standing on the prone body of the monster, Wesakaychak said these 
words, ‘““‘When man inhabits this earth, reptiles such as this will not be 
on land; nor will such birds as the Crimson Eagle infest the heavens.” 

Having stripped another gull, he put on its skin and was soaring away 
across the lake once more victorious over the treachery of his crafty 
and cruel father-in-law, and the disappointed old man found him at 
home again, quietly splitting quills and shaping them. 


WESAKAYCHAK DESTROYS THE GREAT MOOSE. 


Waymesosiw was now desparate. He had made two great efforts to 
have Wesakaychak killed and both had failed. In his despair he dreamed 
and saw the Crimson Eagle and the Great Serpent, both of whom had 
not only failed to destroy Wesakaychak but had themselves been killed. 
Great was the joy of Waymesosiw, therefore, when he again heard his 
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son-in-law ask his wife where he could find some sinew. Forgetting even 
to address him through his daughter, the old man offered to show the 
young man a place where he could find all the sinew he wanted. 

The crafty Waymesosiw remembered that there was a Great Moose 
living in the Northland. He would plan to go with his son-in-law in quest 
of this animal. If it so happened that Wesakaychak escaped with his 
life in trying to kill the animal, then surely some other opportunity to 
destroy him would present itself. 

With this design in mind Waymesosiw confided to Wesakaychak that 
he knew where there was a Great Moose, and would conduct the young 
man to its neighborhood. Of course Wesakaychak accepted the invi- 
tation, and they made due preparation, for it was to be a long and peri- 
lous journey. 

When all was ready and they were to make their start the next morning 
Wesakaychak’s wife had a private talk with him. She told him that she 
had had a dream in which she saw what was to meet them on the journey. 
‘‘A-a-ay! My husband,” said she, “be careful when you come to the 
haunts of the Great Moose. My father will pretend to be lame and will 
be some distance behind you all the time. Watch carefully and be ready! 
Here is some down. As soon as the Great Moose approaches, blow on 
this and say the words, ‘Let me be like unto thee ?’? Immediately you will 
be transformed into this, the lightest of all things and you will be safe. 
When, in time the Great Moose is exhausted, you will know what to 
to. After you have killed the creature and you camp for the night, 
pretend to sleep but watch my father till something happens. I will 
be with you in spirit.” 

Morning dawned and the two men were on their way to the haunts 
of the Great Moose. It was a very difficult trip but the old man kept easily. 
Many days they walked before they saw tracks which seemed to be most 
unnatural so great were they. 

“Ough!” said Waymesosiw. ‘““The Great Moose!’’ Wesakaychak could 
hardly believe that any animal, however large, could have hoofs of such 
prodigious size. He at once secretly untied a small package from his belt 
and took out the piece of down his wife had given him. True to her dream 
he noticed that Waymesosiw dropped behind, pretending to be lame. 
Wesakaychak of course wisely paid no attention to this, but went on, 
carefully, looking for the huge animal. 

Suddenly there was a mighty crash among some tall spruce trees. 
Wesakaychak had just enough time to blow on the down and to repeat 
the formula which was to bring about the change in him when the beast 
was upon him. With a deafening roar the Great Moose fought and bel- 
lowed, as it tried to strike and to trample on the down, which was Wesa- 
kaychak. The down, however, quietly blew around in the air, sometimes 
settling on his head, his nose or other parts of the great body. All day 
the Moose struggled but with no success. Towards evening it sank down 
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exhausted and Wesakaychak, assuming his own shape, killed it. Standing | 


erect on the big body of his victim, he said, ‘“When man inhabits this 
earth, such animals will not be. They are too powerful and would be a 
menace to life.” 

It was some time before Waymesosiw came back. He had fled and 
left his son-in-law to his fate. Listening from the top of a high tree he had 
guessed from the length of the struggle that the young man was holding 
his own in the desperate conflict. When finally the noise ceased, he 
shrewdly supposed that the Moose was dead. Waymesosiw was greatly 
disappointed at the outcome of the fight; but he made up his mind to 
act as if greatly pleased, for the time being, hoping that by night he 
might be able to bring about something harmful to his partner. 

Waymesosiw pretended great joy at the death of the Great Moose 
and busied himself preparing the camp and cooking their evening meal. 
He seemed unusually jovial and told many a yarn after they had eaten, 
as they sat for a long time before the blazing fire. The Great Dipper had 
turned considerably around the North Star when they laid themselves 
down to sleep. Something about the actions of the old man, when they 
hung up their clothes on the branches, awakened Wesakaychak’s su- 
spicions. He lay down, however, and watched secretly while Waymesosiw 
fell asleep almost immediately. A little later he got up very quietly and, 
taking his clothes from where he had hung them, changed them with 
Waymesosiw’s, which he hung where his own had been. Having done this 
without awakening the other, he lay down again quietly and watched 
for developments. 

Waymesosiw’s snoring ended with a gasp! There was a moment’s 
pause, and then he raised his head slowly. The big logs were still burning 
brightly and he had to shade his eyes to see his son-in-law across the 
fire. ‘Are you asleep ?’’ he asked in a subdued voice loud enough to be 
heard, if Wesakaychak were awake but not loud enough to awaken him 
if he should be asleep. The latter kept on breathing regularly as if asleep 
but actually watching through the corner of his eye. He saw Waymesosiw 
get up, approach what he thought were the young man’s clothes and 
deliberately place them on the fire before he lay down again. Then, when 
they were irretrievably destroyed, he yelled, ‘‘Son-in-law, wake up! Your 
clothes are burning!’’ Wesakaychak jumped up and examined the bur- 
ning clothes. ‘“No,’’ said he. ‘“These are yours. Mine are dry now and I 
will take them.” 

Waymesosiw now knew that hé had been outwitted, but true to his 
crafty nature, he made no comment. He had been worsted; but, be it 
said to his credit, outwardly, at least, he bore no grudge. 

Morning came and Wesakaychak made preparations to go back home. 
Waymesosiw neither complained nor asked for help. Only when Wesa- 
kaychak was starting off did he speak of his plans. “You have beaten me, 
young man,” said he. “‘Go back to your wife. Your way is better than 
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mine. I too will go home but more slowly.” For a moment Wesakaychak 
nearly had pity on him, but hoping to give him a lesson, he left him; 
he knew that the old one would not die but would eventually come 
through not much the worse for his experience and perhaps wiser. 

Waymesosiw left alone gathered a great pile of wood; and having 
secured a very large round boulder, he fired it till it was red hot. Then 
with a green pole he began to roll it in the direction of his home. The heat 
from it kept him warm; and as soon as the stone would begin to cool 
off he would heat it up again. Thus he traveled slowly and painfully, day 
after day. 

Wesakaychak on the other hand came easily back to his home; and 
the joy of his wife was great. It was summertime before Waymesosiw 
arrived, a wiser man and changed. His lust for killing had left him. 
His naturally genial temperament came to the fore and in time he was 
liked by Wesakaychak. Thus all was well, and the home of Waymesosiw 
became a place of peace and contentment. 


WESAKA YCHAK MAKES BOW AND ARROWS. 


Having procured sinew from the Great Moose’s body, Wesakaychak 
now had all he wanted for what he had long intended to make — a 
weapon for man. Once more he straightened up the saskatoon willows 
he had cut. With the dampened sinew he tied the split quills on to one 
end of each willow; to the other end he fastened sharp, triangular, flat 
pieces of stone. He added a nick at the end to which the quills were tied. 
Thus was made the first arrow. Using a longer stick and some twisted 
sinew Wesakaychak made the first bow. The idea seemed good to him. 
He went out into the woods and tried out his invention. His expectations 
were more than realized. With continual practice he soon came to be 
very skilful in the use of the bow and arrow, and many were the animals 
he killed. 

Having satisfied himself that the weapon was effective Wesakaychak 
set to work patiently making other bows and arrows. Quiver after 
quiver was filled, and when he felt he had made enough, he spoke to his 
wife in these words, ‘“There is a great camp of beings like ourselves a 
great distance north of where we are. I see some of them now and then 
in my long hunting trips. They tell me that there are a number of animals, 
known as Up-standing Cattle and also by the name of Short Noses, who 
prey on the people and are slowly exterminating them. I must go to 
their rescue.”’ 

His wife being willing that he should go to bring relief to these ‘‘people’’, 
if such they were, Wesakaychak made careful preparations, packing the 
quivers into a bundle which he could carry on his back. Assuring his wife 
that no harm would befall him, he struck out for the camp of those he 
hoped to rescue. He did not know exactly where they were but soon found 
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the tracks of one who had been hunting. These eventually led him to 
the camp where he was received hospitably and conducted to the tent 
of the leading man. 

From this personage he learned the details regarding the Short Noses. 
They would come among the “people’”’ apparently for friendly reasons 
and then suddenly they would pounce upon them and carry off a certain 
number. These they would eat. ‘It is almost time now for them to come,” 
said the host, ‘‘and our lives are full of fear.”’ 

Wesakaychak felt that he had not come too soon. Something must 
be done at once. He asked his host to call all the men into the tent. 
This being done and the tent filled up with all who responded, he untied 
his bundle and gave a bow and quiver to each man. ‘‘You will watch me 
use these,” said he, ‘‘and then you will all practice to make yourselves 
skilful in their use. Next time the Short Noses come, you yourselves 
must kill them all. None must be left alive.” 

Then Wesakaychak went out of the tent, followed by all the men. 
He aimed carefully at a tree some distance away; and the next instant 
the arrow was buried in it. A murmur of surprise went through the crowd. 
All wanted to try the new weapon, and in a little while everybody was 
shooting. In a very few days every man was able to use the bow and arrow 
and the men made them for their wives and children who also in time 
learned to use them. 

A day came when the Short Noses arrived. They mixed with the people 
in a friendly way, their purpose being to find out which ones were fat 
and in fit condition to be eaten. Now Wesakaychak had arranged that 
all should act simultaneously. So it was that when he blew a whistle 
every person seized his bow and the slaughter began. The astonished 
Short Noeses were unable to do anything. They were shot down, right 
and left. Not one of them escaped. Those that were trying to flee, Wesa- 
kaychak brought down from a distance. The earth was at length freed 
from these beings who because of their superior physical strength were 
killing off the people. 

“In the days when man multiplies,” said Wesakaychak, ‘‘such as 
you will not be.’’ So saying, he took the dead Short Noses one by one 

and pronounced what they were to be. From each dead body ran away 
an animal or beast, a moose, a deer, a mouse, a rat, a skunk and all the 
others which are existent this day and which are used by man. 

After receiving the thanks of all the people he had saved, Wesakaychak 
made his way back to his home, satisfied that once again he had done 
his duty. 


WESAKAYCHAK LOOKS FOR HIS BROTHER. 


Happy though Wesakaychak was with his young wife, one thing served 
to mar his contentment, and that was the uncertainty of his brother’s 
fate. He lost many a night’s sleep when it stormed, for the picture of his 
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little brother running along the bank of the river, crying after him, was 
stamped indelibly on his mind. He must go back and find him. One 
night he told his young wife this ; and she gave her consent to his journey. 

Without making much preparation, he started off one morning, 
heading straight for the place where he had last seen the wolf run away 
from the bank of the river into the woods. Arriving there he began to 
search for some sign which would give an indication of his brother’s 
presence. Sure enough, there was a pile of whitened bones that had 
once been a moose; this was his brother’s first kill. He went further, and 
after much traveling, found other bones piled up neatly. An ordinary 
wolf would have left the bones scattered. This was the work of his brother. 

Day after day he searched, and his patience was invariably rewarded 
by finding places where his brother had brought down some animal. 
Wesakaychak’s quest became more hopeful every day; not only was he 
able to see the tracks of his brother in time, but little signs of reasoned 
movements, for we must remember that the brother was both human 
and animal. Because of this fact Wesakaychak was enabled to know 
the general direction to take. 

Fresher and fresher grew the tracks of the wolf, even as they increased 
in size. The brother was evidently a full-grown wolf now; and Wesakay- 
chak felt that any moment he might come upon him. He looked around 
carefully as he went so as not to miss him. Suddenly there was a crash 
and a large gray wolf bounded away from behind a willow bush. “Brother! 
Brother! It is I. Do not be afraid of me!’ cried Wesakaychak. The wolf 
brother stopped and approached fawningly. Wesakaychak was very 
much moved to see his only blood relation once again. It is not recorded 
what they did in order to show their mutual joy at meeting once again, 
for it is not good taste with Indian narrators to describe too minutely 
things which are sacred to those immediately concerned. Enough to 
say that the wolf confessed a feeling of dread of all that seemed human. 
He did not feel at ease even with his own brother. 

“T will help you to overcome that natural shrinking,’ said Wesakay- 
chak, setting to work to build a sweat-tent. Both brothers went into the 
tent. After they had had enough and had dried themselves, Wesakaychak 
burned sweet grass, waving it all over his brother’s body. The bath 
brought out the perspiration from the wolf, and served to rid the young 
man of animal pollution. The waving and burning sweet grass awoke 
in him the human qualities and feelings which to some extent had been 
dormant while he was a wolf. This ceremonial completed, the wolf, now 
human once more, took his place by his brother without fear or shrinking 
and with a great show of joy. 

Happy days passed, and warm was the welcome accorded to the 
brother by Wesakaychak’s wife. So rejoiced was she to see her brother- 
in-law handsome in his young manhood, — almost an exact image of her 
husband — that she delighted to make fine garments for him and to 
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surround him with those little comforts without which he had lived so 
long. With a woman’s intuition, however, she knew that something 
was on his mind. He seemed to be preoccupied at times and one day 
she saw him sitting on a hill for a long time, without so much as moving 
his drooping head. She mentioned the matter to her husband; and 
Wesakaychak asked him kindly that same day if there were anything 


’ 


the matter. ‘‘All is well here, brother,” replied Wolf. ‘“You and my 
sister-in-law have been so kind to me. I have a wife and son in the forest. 
Something tells me they are in trouble and I must ask you to give me 
leave to go to see them and put things right for them.” 

Wesakaychak gave his consent to this very willingly. His mind re- 
volted at the thought of a creature partly endowed with human qualities, 
as the young wolf would be, being left to the mercy of the creatures of 
the wild. ‘Go, brother,” said he, ““Go, and may good fortune be yours. 
I have every faith in your manhood. One warning, however, I will 
give you: Never under any circumstances wade into lake or stream. 
Do not forget.” 

Thus, the Wolf was again separated from his brother to go back into 
the wilderness. He ran for a day and a night to where he had left his wolf 
family. He himself was again in the form of a large gray wolf. Approaching 
the wigwam where he had left his wife, he peeped in, and there, instead of 
his own family, was the Wolverine and two young ones. Where were his 
wife and son ? 

Full of rage though he was, he would not do anything to the intruders 
as yet. He sniffed around and smelling fire, ran into a bush close by. 
There stood an old wigwam from which much smoke was coming. He 
peeped in and saw his wife’s mother and his own boy, both famished and 
scarcely able to sit up. A feeling of hot indignation came over him as 
he went in. 

“What is this that has happened? Where is my wife?” he asked. 
““A-a-a-ay!”’ replied the old woman. ‘“‘I have done my best to preserve 
the life of your son, but we are now both very weak. The Wolverine 
killed your wife and sent us out to starve. He allowed me to take my old 
wigwam, else we should have perished long ago. Day after day he killed 
beavers but never once did he give us anything to eat. His two little sons 
used to come secretly with little morsels of food, but in time he suspected. 
Catching them doing it, he worked himself into such a fury that he al- 
most killed them. We are now so weak that we should have died had 
you not come.” 

The Wolf sat in silence for some time. Then without saying a word 
he went out and soon came back with some meat. “Eat that,’’ he said. 
‘As soon as you have had enough, I want you to move camp to the hill 
there, where you will find moose meat. I would like to kill the Wolverine 
now; but it is too insignificant a deed for a man to do. He cannot kill 
moose for himself, this Wolverine, but he loves moose meat. Plan a way 
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to put an end to his life. Let him die at the hands of an old and weak 
woman. I shall be close at hand to see that no harm befalls you.” 

The camp was moved in a short time. When the Wolverine woke up, 
he went outside and was surprised to see no smoke in the bush. “They 
are dead!’’ said he, as he walked over. In the next instant, however, 
he was sniffing around, for he detected an odor of venison. ‘“The boy has 
killed a moose, and they have moved camp. I must make friends, for 
he will be useful to me,” he thought. Taking two beavers, he tied them 
together. Laboriously dragging them up the hill, he put them at the 
door of the wigwam. “‘Whew!”’ said he as usual. “I have brought beaver 
for you and the old woman.” “‘Tawao! (There is room),”’ said the boy. 
Wolverine came in grinning, for he was joyful to see meat being fried 
on a spit.’’ Wolverine continued to smile ingratiatingly ; for this animal 
was ever the slyest, dirtiest, meanest and most cunning of all the beasts 
of the land. 

The meat was just then ready for eating. The old woman (for such we 
must call her, inasmuch as in these old narratives, there is only a slight 
demarcation between what is human and what is animal) the old woman 
placed the meat before the Wolverine. “Before you begin,” said she, 
“I must ask you to humor my desires. It has always been the custom 
of my life that I ask all who partake of the first killing of my children 
and grandchildren to do so with their eyes closed. I desire you to humor 
me in this.” “Tapwda (truly),’”’ said Wolverine, as he accommodatingly 
closed his eyes. 

The old woman, taking a big club, struck him on the head and he 
toppled over, stunned, his tail swaying and toes quivering. When he 
came to, the old woman was making excuses humbly. “It was so un- 
fortunate of me to drop that bone on our guest’s head,’’ said she. The 
Wolverine hastened to say that it was nothing, and began to eat again 
with his eyes closed. This time she struck him with such good will 
that he died. 

The gray Wolf, coming in, surveyed the scene before him. “It is well,” 
said he. ‘‘Drag his body away, but spare his young ones. They are fit 
to live and to perpetuate his race.”’ 

Wolf stayed with his son and the old woman for some time. Daily 
he took the former out with him on hunting expeditions and the young 
wolf learned ways and means of procuring food from the forest. 

When the young one was grown up, — for it takes animals only a 
comparatively short time to reach maturity, — the father decided to 
leave them. Calling his son to him, he said, “It is time now that I must 
leave you. I am human and it is right that you should work out your 
destiny for yourself. You must be the father of your kind. Play your 
part well in the world that is to be.” 

Bidding tender goodbye to both of them, he started out. Young Wolf 
went with his father part of the way. It was a clear, moonlit night. Up 
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on the hill they paused. “Look up to the northern sky,” said Wolf. © 


“That Oochaykatahk (The Great Dipper) is your grandfather. Now and 
then think of him and speak to him. Goodbye, my son.” 

The young Wolf, handsome and strong, stood silhouetted in the moon- 
light. His head was held up proudly and as he looked up at the Great 
Dipper; his howl rang out yearningly, ““Oo-00-0-ow-w-w!!”’ The father 
slipped away into the great forest. 


WESAKA YCHAK RESCUES HIS BROTHER. 


After taking leave of his son the gray Wolf traveled up and down the 
land, killing animals for his food as he went. He never forgot the warning 
of his brother. Whatever happened he always avoided going into water. 
He did not know why he should but he knew Wesakaychak had some 
good reason for having given the warning. Often he came to a river and 
if he were unable to jump across, he would stop, and then go some other 
way. 

One day, however, he was chasing a fine young deer, and the very 
fleetness of the animal whetted his desire to run it down. It was not 
so much the need of food that made him chase so long but the swiftness 
of the animal pitted against his own. He must get it at all costs. 

Just as Wolf had almost caught up with his quarry they came to a 
large lake, and the terrified deer leapt into it without hesitation. Wolf, 
too excited with the chase to remember his brother’s warning, jumped, 
in after the animal. He had gone only a little way when he remembered 
but it was too late! Something powerful caught him from underneath, 
and he was pulled into the water. 

In the meantime Wesakaychak was worrying. He felt as if something 
were wrong. He could not get his brother out of his mind. Finally his 
anxiety became so great that he started out once more, after taking 
affectionate leave of his family.1 

Through the forest he went searching for his brother, and in time his 
efforts were rewarded. He found his brother’s tracks and they were 
comparatively fresh. Walking and running alternately, Wesakaychak 
followed these tracks and at last came to a place where Wolf had been 
chasing a deer. By all signs it was a hot chase, and he felt a strange fore- 
boding of some evil connected with the tracks he was following. 

All that day he walked, and when night fell over the land, not being 
able to see any longer, he lay down to rest. Because of his anxiety, he 
was unable to sleep. As soon as dawn came he was off again and the 
sun was not high in the heavens when he arrived at the lake. The tracks 


? Whether or not he ever saw them again is not known, for they do not 
appear again in the narrative. It is supposed that they survived a general 
catastrophe that later took place and became the founders of the human 
tace. 
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of both the deer and the wolf led unmistakably into the water. He knew 
what had happened! Poor Wesakaychak sat down to think, but no plan 
came to him. Being wise, however, he decided to wait and allow time 
to offer some solution. 

As he sat on the shore of the lake, Wesakaychak noticed a kingfisher 
perched on a tree close by. The bird was gazing intently into the water. 
“What is it you are looking at ?’’ asked Wesakaychak. 

“At those Sea Lions playing with the skin of Wesakaychak’s brother,” 
replied the bird. 

“Do they ever come ashore ?”’ inquired the man. 

“Yes, they do,” was the reply. ‘“They always work their way towards 
the shore and when they are tired, they lie down to sun themselves on 
the beach.” 

Wesakaychak went to a nearby bluff covered with dry spruce. Calling 
to his aid all land animals and birds, he bound them to secrecy. He told 
them that the Sea Lions would cause a flood to be in the land and all 
must work to make a great raft. 

The beavers at once started to cut the logs down and Wesakaychak 
and the rest hauled them to an open space in the woods where they 
tied them together securely. With the advice that they were all to keep 
within easy reach of the raft, he again made his way down to the lake. 
The Kingfisher was there again, watching the Sea Lions at play. 

“Listen to me,’’ said Wesakaychak. “If you do what I tell you, I will 
paint you so that you will be one of the prettiest of all birds. I am going 
to turn myself into an old dry tree here on the beach. The Sea Lions 
will see me and will suspect something. Argue with them, telling them 
that the tree has always been there but they have never noticed it before. 
If you can convince them that all is well, I will reward you as I have 
said.” The bird replied that the would do as Wesakaychak desired. 

When the Sea Lions came ashore they noticed the tree. ‘“What is 
this? How did it come here?’ they asked. “O, that has always been 
there,” said the Kingfisher. They were very suspicious nevertheless, but 
in the end the bird convinced them that their fears were unfounded. 
They lay down and were soon fast asleep. 

Then Wesakaychak assumed his own form again and going amongst 
the sleeping Sea Lions either killed or wounded them all. Some that were 
not so badly wounded managed to slide back into the water. Securing 
his brother’s skin, Wesakaychak blew on it; and it gradually came back 
to life. 

As for the Kingfisher he rewarded him handsomely. He painted him 
as he had promised, drawing a line around the neck with white clay and 
placing a tuft of beautiful feathers on the top of the head. Then this 
vain bird, pleased with himself, flew over the calm waters of the lakes 
in order to see his own reflection. He was the first kingfisher to be as 
such birds are this day. 
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THE FLOOD. » WwW 

The day following Wesakaychak’s adventure with the Sea Lions on 7 : 
the beach, while walking along he met a toad which was in the guise ' sy 
of an old medicine woman. She was shaking her rattle jerkily in time Be 4, 
with her hopping. As she went, she sang in a sort of monotone, ‘“‘On my 4 p. 
way to conjure! On my way to conjure!” . ch 


“Where are you going, grandmother ?’’ asked Wesakaychak. 
“T am on my way to conjure over the chief of the Sea Lions who was © 


4 i 
sorely wounded by Wesakaychak yesterday,” she replied. | 
“What do you do when you conjure?” | tc 

Being a garrulous creature, the toad in a husky, gurgling voice, ex- 
plained her usual procedure. When Wesakaychak had learned all he e1 
wanted to know, he killed her, and stripping her skin off, put it on him- v 
self. Taking the rattle in his hand, he hopped away as she had done. d 

When Wesakaychak came to the lodge of the Sea Lions he hearda Fj, 
great deal of groaning. ““When I conjure,”’ said he, ‘it is my custom at | d 
this stage to have the place in which I perform darkened, and everybody 
else must keep away.”’ His wishes were of course respected ; and no sooner 
was he alone with his patients than he went from one to the other, a 
killing them properly this time. 1 

When he had completed his task he ripped off the toad skin and fled W 
for his life. It was none too scon. He just managed to reach the raft le 
when the flood came. Many of the animals reached the raft but hundreds h 
perished unable to get there. Some were on the hills and these Wesaka- n 
chak rescued. a 

In time even the high hills were submerged, and the world was drowned. 

When at length the water seemed to rest, Wesakaychak began to a 
consider what to do. He called the Otter, the Beaver, and the little 
Muskrat to him. First he sent the Otter down to see if it could bring up 
a little mud. This little animal was down for a long time before he came 
up unconscious, although he was kicking feebly with one hind leg. Wesa- n 
kaychak blew on him and brought him back to life. a 

Then the Beaver, taking his turn, was down much longer but he also S 
came up unconscious and without any mud. The hope of all life now fF } 
rested on the Muskrat. He dived and they had given him up for dead 
when he came up, kicking feebly and unconscious. Wesakaychak blew c 
on him and noticed a small piece of a leaf on one of his claws. ‘“‘I reached Y 
the tops of trees,’ said the little animal; “‘but I was faint and had to | I 
come up. I will make another try.” Once more the plucky, little muskrat i 
dived. All awaited his return breathlessly. Surely he would succeed! | 
Time went by but there was no sign of him. V 

Suddenly, one of the birds that had been flying about, looking down c 
into the water, gave a call, ‘““Muskrat is coming up!’’ It wastrueenough. | \ 
The little animal soon emerged from the water, to all appearances dead. | \ 
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Wesakaychak breathed on him and brought him back to life as before. 
There on the sole of his foot was a littie bit of mud and some more on 
his mouth. This certainly was precious material in a world of waters! 
Wesakaychak picked it carefully and making it into a ball began 
to blow upon it, whereupon it seemed to grow rapidly. With his 
paddle-like tail the Beaver began to beat it out flat, while Wesakay- 
chak kept on blowing. 

How long the process lasted is not known. In the time they could 
not see where the shores of the land they were making touched the 
waters. Wesakaychak rested and asked his brother, the gray Wolf, 
to run around in order to judge the size of the land. 

In two days the Wolf came back and reported that is was not large 
enough as yet. Again Wesakaychak began to blow. This time the 
Wolf, once more detailed to investigate, did not return for many a 
day, and when he did come back he reported that the land was not 
large enough. Again the man worked. This time he sent the Crow, who 
did not return. Then Wesakaychak stopped, concluding that the earth 
was large enough. 

Thus, out of the Flood land was reclaimed and Life multiplied 
again. Many of the forms of life that had been too vicious and dange- 
rous to man were no more. The Muskrat, the Beaver and the Otter 
were rewarded for the share they had had in the restoration of the 
land and were told that from thenceforth they would be equally at 
home on land and water. They are so to this day. The gray Wolf did 
not resume his man-like form but ever after that lived with his brother, 


and today his descendants — those most faithful companions and 
protectors of man, the dogs, — are to be seen wherever Indian lodges 
are. 


WESAKAYCHAK SNARES THE SUN. 


Wesakaychak turned his attention to other matters. Everything did 
not work just right. Perhaps the most pressing need had to do with 
a more regular supply of light and heat. The Sun was only an occa- 
sional visitor to those who lived in the Earth and the long periods 
between the visits were very trying to life. Something must be done. 

After careful consideration, Wesakaychak made up his mind to 
catch the great heavenly body. He set a great snare right in the path 
which it was wont to take and caught it the very next time it passed. 
In vain the Sun struggled to free itself; the cords by which it was 
held fast were too strong for it. 

At first everybody was delighted but soon it was found that there 
was danger of the inhabitants being scorched to death by the proximity 
of the great body. They would gladly have released it, but no one 
was able to go near enough to undo or to cut the snare. In desperation 
Wesakaychak invited the spirit of the Sun, Anaynake, to a con- 
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sultation. The result of this was a compromise. Wesakaychak was to 
try to liberate the Sun, while Anaynake promised to come near the 
edges of the Earth only in the mornings and evenings while in the 
day time it was to come just near enough to warm the Earth. Kee- 
watin, the North Wind, was told to work in conjunction with the 
Sun and the arrangement was adopted whereby one was to retire as 
the other advanced and vice versa. Each was to exercise its power 
in turn, having respect for the rights and efforts of the other. Every- 
thing seemed satisfactorily settled. 

The problem that now had to be confronted was the liberation of 
the Sun. It could not free itself, and so far no one had made any 
attempt to take the risk involved. Wesakaychak called a mass meeting 
of all the creatures of the Earth and laid the matter before them. 
He promised that, whoever released the Sun would receive special 
favors from him. 

The Beaver, though once before he had been useful, was yet an insigni- 
ficant kind of animal. He was held in no esteem in the animal world. 
He had only a few small teeth and his fur was sparse and bristly like 
that of a pig. He was, however, one of those creatures that are always 
to the fore and whose greatest desire in life is to out-do others in 
everything. He boldly offered to release the Sun. There was a burst 
of laughter at this and a look of doubt came over Wesakaychak’s face, 
but he had asked for someone to volunteer and he had to accept the 
Beaver’s offer. 

The Beaver trotted off awkwardly and anxiously did all the animals 
watch. Some said the fool would never go near and others held that 
it is often those who are foolish who surpass others in doing things 
which no sane creature would attempt to do. Suddenly they saw the 
great ball of light arise majestically from the place of its captivity. 
It sped on that course which to this day it has kept. Never once has 
it broken its promise to Wesakaychak. Faithful has it been to the 
word of Anaynake. 

The Beaver was pitiful to look upon when it returned. Three blacken- 
ed stumps were all that remained of its teeth. The swinish hair he 
had before was all burned away and only his half-scorched skin re- 
mained. Wesakaychak in gratitude clothed him in a most beautiful 
fur coat, gave him a lovely set of flat teeth, sharp and broad, admirably 
fitted to cut down trees for building purposes. 

He was the envy of all those who were wont to mock and laugh 
at him. As a remembrance of the deed the Beaver did for the in- 
habitants of the world, his teeth were made to be of a brown color 
as if they had been scorched. They are so to this day, and what is 
there more beautiful than the fur of this animal and what is there 
better adapted to the cutting down of trees than its teeth ? The Beaver 
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did not abuse his new gifts, but managed to live down his former 
reputation by leading a life of quiet seclusion and of incessant in- 


dustry. 


WESAKAYCHAK RIDES ON THE MOON. 


One evening Wesakaychak lay on his back on a hill admiring the 
full moon. How beautiful it was and how lovely it would be to ride 
upon the great bright disk across the heavens! After all, why should 
he not! In a moment he was on his feet and the next instant was 
traveling to where the moon was wont to appear from the depths 
of the earth at the point where land and sky meet. He walked all 
night but he did not seem to come any nearer to the moon. He must 
give up that plan and think of another. 

The next evening Wesakaychak saw a crane and an idea came into 
his head. Why not ask it to take him up to the moon. ‘‘Come here, 
my little brother,’ said he. “Take me up to yonder moon that is 
rising in the skies, and I will repay you.’’ The crane consented and 
Wesakaychak, holding on to the legs of the bird, was wafted up to- 
wards the moon. On and on they went and still the moon seemed far 
away. At last the crane was tired and Wesakaychak himself felt as if 
his arms were going to break. They went on and on. It became serious 
for both. , Hurry! Hurry, or I will have to let go!’ cried Wesakay- 
chak in anguish. The crane gave a short call and the man knew they 
were almost there. A final spurt! They both fell down in a dead faint. 
When Wesakaychak regained consciousness, he found himself lying 
on the very edge of the moon, and his cramped hands were still holding 
on to the legs of the bird. He noticed that the strain he had put upon 
them in this upward flight had stretched them to a most abnormal 
length. ‘‘He will be able to walk around with good speed,’’ said he; 
and such is the case with the crane today. 

After they had had a rest Wesakaychak thanked the bird. He 
painted a beautiful crimson spot between its eyes. The crane was 
delighted and took leave of its benefactor in a very cordial way. 

Wesakaychak now gave up his time to admiring the scenery round 
about him. It was beautiful. There were the stars somewhat dimmed 
but yet visible; he saw his father, the Great Dipper; there was his 
mother’s body, the Small Dipper; he saw the earth, and it looked 
very far away. He enjoyed himself greatly. Oh! the ecstasy of the swift, 
smooth motion over the heavens! He made up his mind to stay there 
all his life. 

Things, however, took on a different aspect as time went on. The 
moon decreased in size steadily. Wesakaychak found his seat becoming 
sharper and sharper, till at last he was holding on to the horns of the 
moon. Every moment made his situation more precarious. How was 
he to get down? This problem solved itself very easily. The moon 
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disappeared from under him and he descended head over heels, side- "i cu 
ways, and every other conceivable way. Seeing the earth rapidly BH for 
approaching him as he thought, he yelled out, ‘‘A soft place! A soft § | 
place! It was I who made the earth!”’ . th 

He fell into a soft place, for the earth, obedient to his call, formed Bw 
in itself a soft spot into which Wesakaychak fell head foremost. He Bis 
wriggled and squirmed for a long time before he was able to extricate ret 
himself. All covered with mud and water he presented a most pitiful su 
sight. Feeling angry at his mishap, he stood up in as dignifieda Bb 
posture as was possible under the circumstances and cursed the soft FB to 
spot of ground which had saved his life. “When man inhabits the . de 


“é 


earth,” said he, “‘such spots as this will be waste and of no benefit 


to anyone. They will be called ‘mus-kake’! (mosshag).”’ These exist J by 
today and are of no apparent value to man. i ot 
THE BLINDFOLD DANCE. g ki 

. ‘ . a 
Wesakaychak was now leading what was practically the life of a Ff tt 
ri 


vagabond. He loved to wander about and to find out things for him- 





self and to put them right wherever he found them in need of ad- q ti 
justment. = 
In the course of his travels he was often very hungry. With his f ™ 

sense of responsibility partially gone, he was becoming careless inhis § 
ways. For instance, he never provided for the future, but was content j \e 
to serve the needs of the present moment as best he could. Instead V 
of going out to hunt, as he used to do, in his earlier life, he was now P 
trying to live on his wits. So it was that, walking along one day, . 
he felt very hungry indeed. He could find no birds eggs, and there I 
were no berries as yet. It is true there were many ducks and geese 
on the lake close by, but of course he could not catch them. They | t 
no longer trusted him, and had become wary and suspicious of him. | , 
Still, his gnawing hunger drove him to make a feeble attempt to . 
( 


catch a young one. He waded out and swam after it. The attempt 
was hopeless. After swimming and diving for some time he gave up 
with a smile at his stupidity, and decided to use his wits. 

Going to the mus-kake into which he had fallen, he pulled up a 
great quantity of moss. Wrapping this up in his robe, he heaved it 
on to his shoulder, singing as he went, ‘‘Blindfold dance I make! 
Blindfold dance I make!’’ He walked along the shore of the lake on : 
which the fowl were, apparently paying no attention to them. 

Now curiosity is a very common trait among all creatures and birds 
are no exception. Attracted by the mysterious actions of Wesakaychak, 
they came all round questioning him. He walked on indifferently, 
paying no attention to them whatsoever. This only increased their 


“oR TR 


1 Known as ‘‘muskeg’”’ in the Canadian wilds. 
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curiosity, and they followed him eagerly to a place he had selected 
for what he intended to do. 

The birds now had a short consultation, and they appointed one of 
themselves to ask him what significance there was in his actions. 
Wesakaychak replied to this in these words, ‘“What you see me doing 
is a preliminary to a very sacred rite. Only a little while back, I 
received a new song. The queer thing about it is that it can only be 
sung inside of a lodge which has but one small opening. If you will 
build me such an one, I will sing the song for you; and you can dance 
to it. This bundle, the contents of which you must not see, has to 
do with the ceremonial.” 

It was not long before a long lodge was built according to plans given 
by Wesakaychak. After all were in, they closed themselves in, leaving 
only one small opening at one end. 

As a preliminary to the proceedings that were to take place, Wesa- 
kaychak painted the birds, each family having a distinguishing mark: 
the loon receiving red eyes and spotted back; the stock duck a white 
ring around the neck; the goose two stripes down the lower jaw; the pin- 
tail a brown head and two long tail feathers; and others the peculiar 
markings they still carry. This he told them was all in preparation for 
what he called the blindfold dance. 

The birds were greatly pleased and were ready to join heartily in what 
was to take place. The mysteriousness of it added to their enthusiasm. 
Wesakaychak began to hum a song; it was the new song. He was com- 
posing it as he sang. It was not long before the birds were on their feet 
starting to dance. Wesakaychak stopped them with a severe gesture. 
He laid a hand reverently on the great bundle he had. ‘“‘This dance 
Pu-suk-wa-pe-se-mo-win (the blindfold dance),’’ said he. ‘““Everyone 
the lodge must close his eyes and make a noise with voice and wing 
as soon as the dancing begins. No one must look on pain of instant 
death. This is a serious ceremony and any that are not willing to 
observe every part of it may go now.” 

No one offering to go, Wesakaychak gave the word and began to 
sing. Every bird closed its eyes, flapped its wings and danced, calling 
in its own peculiar way. It was a noisy dance but it suited Wesa- 
kaychak’s purpose splendidly. He went along wringing the necks of 
the fattest ones and stepping on them. 

All went well with his scheme till an old bird of the waterhen family 
took as sly peep through one eye. ‘Fly, fly for your lives!’’ yelled he. 
A great hubbub arose. Wesakaychak managed to trample on the hind 
part of the waterhen, which he flattened out, leaving the legs of all 
fowls that belong to that family as they are today. The next instant 
he was knocked down, and he found it advantageous to remain in a 
prostrate position. One side of the lodge was burst open and the fowls fled. 

The survivors called a meeting in order to discuss ways and means 
towards punishing Wesakaychak for his evil deed. 
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THE MARKINGS ON THE BIRCH TREES. 





Having many choice birds in his possession Wesakaychak now made j 


a great fire. He plucked some of the birds and prepared to cook them 
all at once and in different ways. Some he could roast on a spit, 
and the rest he would place, feathers and all, in rolls of birch bark 
in order to retain the fat. 

When they were all cooked Wesakaychak found that he was not 


quite hungry enough to enjoy them properly. He must spare no pains Fy 


to make the feast a great success. Seeing a pair of birch trees standing 


side by side he lay down between them. ‘‘Get closer to each other and ; 
hold me here till I am very hungry; otherwise I will be tempted to J 


begin feasting too soon,”’ said he to them. The birch trees took him 4 


at his word and held him fast. 

A whiskey-jack came and perched itself on a branch close by. Wesa- 
kaychak saw him, and a look of suspicion came over his face. ‘‘You 
foolish little bird,” said he. ‘‘Do not dare to invite anyone to my feast.” 
The whiskey-jack had not thought of doing so; but now he was off like 
a shot. Here was a good chance to punish Wesakaychak. He spread the 
news to such good purpose that in a little while every creature in the 
forest was feasting on Wesakaychak’s cooking. In a very short time 
nothing but bones was left, and Wesakaychak, tired out with his struggles 
fell asleep. 

How long he slept, nobody knows. He was rudely awakened by a sharp 
sting in the eye. A buzzard was over him pecking at his eyes. He wasstill 


unable to wriggle out of the trap, so he spoke in most brotherlyterms [ 


to the buzzard, who, however, would do nothing to help him. 
Summoning his old time energy Wesakaychak put forth a mighty 
effort and was free. Seizing the buzzard, he tried to wring itsneck 
violently, at the same time plucking the feathers off its head. This is 
why this bird has a bald head and a red, inflamed-looking neck today. 
Wesakaychak next turned his attention to the birch trees. They, 
too, must be punished. Taking four long willows he began to strip 











eye 


them, nor did he stop till the willows were all used up. This is why | 


one sees those peculiar canoe-shaped markings on the bark of the 
birch trees of the present day. He also passed sentence on them that 
they could never grow anywhere but in moist, low-lying country. 

Having meted out such punishment he collected what bones were 
lying around and gnawed away_at them to get the marrow, for he was 
very hungry. 


WESAKAYCHAK AND THE “STARTLERS’’. 


It was after this that Wesakaychak was sauntering along aimlessly, 
having no particular destination in view. The whole land was his home 
and what mattered it where night overtook him? One place was as good 
as another to him as long as he was able to procure food. 
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As he went along he came upon a nest of young prairie chickens. ‘Little 
prairie chickens,” asked he, ‘‘pray, what is your name?” “That is our 
name you call us by,” they replied. “Everything that breathes has two 
names,’ said Wesakaychak. “I myself have three: Wesakaychak, 
Nanaposo, and Mutchekewis. Do not tell me you have only one name.” 
“Well, then,” replied the little birds, “‘we are sometimes called startlers.”’ 

“Startlers indeed!’ said Wesakaychak. ‘““What can you startle ?”’ 
As a mild protest against the suitability of their name, he carefully 
dirtied their faces with wet mud. Laughing at the effect of his work, 
he went on his way. 

When the mother bird arrived and saw the state of her young ones, 
she was angry. She talked abusively about Wesakaychak till she was 
out of breath. She determined to avenge the injury inflicted on her 
feelings. 

How to do this was the question. She worked out a plan, and, acting 
on it with great dispatch, invited all the prairie chickens in the district 
to come to help her punish him who had dealt so disrespectfully with 
her. Many came in response to her appeal for help and they settled 
themselves among the tall grass on either side of a river over which 
Wesakaychak was wont tc jump when he had occasion to come that 
way. 

As luck would have it, he came along in a short time. When fairly near 
to the river, he took a run in order to make a good jump. At the moment 
when he was in the act of springing every chicken in the vicinity flew 
up with a great flutter of wing. The effect was so startling on Wesakay- 
chak that his muscles refused to function adequately and he fell with 
a splash in the middle of the river. 

Scarcely had he touched the water when he was further startled by 
ducks and geese that had come to see the fun because they still bore him 
a grudge on account of the catastrophe at the blindfold dance. These 
splashed water all over him with their wings. When finally they ceased, 
Wesakaychak crawled out of the river more dead than alive. The “start- 
lers” had repaid him amply for his practical joke. 

As he sat beside a fire, drying his clothes, he made up his mind that 
he would make weapons for himself. They would be for purposes of 
defence — and of offence when necessary. As this resolve formed in his 
mind he noticed that flat, board-like strips were falling away from the 
decayed log on which he was sitting. Each of these represented one 
year’s growth of the tree. They were soft and could easily be worked into 
shape. 

Taking a sharp stone that he always carried around with him, Wesa- 
kaychak began to whittle; and soon he was manufacturing all kinds of 
weapons. He made a dagger; a bow and several arrows; a spear; two 
large hunting knives and sundry other weapons. Placing these in their 
proper place on his person, he stuck an eagle quill in his hair. Thus 
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Wesakaychak presented a very war-like appearance. Walking over to a 
stream of water he gazed long at his own reflection and felt himself to 
be a bold warrior indeed. 

“From now on,” said he; ‘I disdain to conquer these animals by the 
cowardly method of outwitting them. I shall fight them on their own 
ground and subjugate them; otherwise man will be in a sorrowful plight.” 


FIGHT WITH THE GRIZZLY BEAR. 


Having given a general challenge to the animal kingdom, Wesakaychak 
marched off, confident in his ability to conquer anyone who might cross 
his path. Deer, moose, caribou and other animals fled in panic before 
him. He was greatly elated, and an air of superiority showed itself on 
his brow. 

It happened one day that he met a great grizzly bear. He ordered it 
out of his path, telling it that, being a warrior, he must have the right 
of way in the forest as well as on the prairies. The bear good-naturedly 
stepped to one side to avoid a collision with the approaching warrior, 

Wesakaychak ached for a fight, however, and here was a worthy 
antagonist. He swerved to one side as he walked and collided violently 
with the bear. ‘“‘Where are your eyes, my slow brother ?’’ asked he 
tauntingly. The bear looked him over haughtily and walked away. 
This was too much for our hero, who followed the bear and gave it 
a rousing kick. 

Like a flash of lightning the indolent beast turned, showing its great 
teeth in a snarl. Wesakaychak began to shoot with his bow and arrows. 
Alas! They were of soft wood and they fell without causing any injury. 
In a short time they were all used up. The grizzly now made a spring 
and Wesakaychak met him with a spear which splintered on the bear’s 
face. “If I were one of those poor warriors that own just one single 
weapon, you would have me at a disadvantage,’ gasped Wesakaychak, 
as he jumped aside. Pulling out a knife, he closed in on the bear and 
stabbed it in the side. His weapon crumbled in his hand. He took his 
second knife, but this shared the fate of the other. The time had come 
for a rapid change of tactics. He must flee. Wesakaychak’s natural 
agility when running away was worthy of note; he jumped clear over 
a willow bush with the bear in hot pursuit. 

Around and around this bush fled Wesakaychak with the bear 
coming steadily after him. In time they made a path around the bush, 
and Wesakaychak noticed an old bull-buffalo head gradually being 
unearthed. Every time he passed it, he kicked at it in order to dislodge 
it. At last he succeeded. On the next round he hurriedly grabbed up the 
head, and, placing it on his own, turned on the grizzly, bellowing like 
a bull with such energy that the bear turned tail and ran for his life. 
It felt sure that Wesakaychak had become a buffalo. 
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As was said before, our hero was swift when running away, but he 
was equally so when running after anything fleeing from him. Making 
a great leap, he landed astride of the bear’s back, and that animal, 
frantic with fright, did its best to be rid of this dangerous rider. Swiftly 
it ran over stumps and stones, and Wesakaychak, now afraid to jump 
off, held on like grim death. Suddenly down they went over a precipice. 
Both of them lay stunned. The bear, being the first to come to, sniffed 
at Wesakaychak’s face, and then walked away in the forest. 

Wesakaychak in time regained consciousness. His antagonist had 
gone. Nursing his head, he smiled as he thought of the brave beginning 
he had made as a warrior and of his ignoble end. 

“In days to come,”’ said he, ‘“‘when warriors first go forth to battle, 
they will do so in humility. The ornament on the head will be used, not 
before a battle but after glory has been achieved by prowess born of 
a courageous and manly heart.”’ 

One more thing he had learned, and from this experience he laid 
down a rule which obtained throughout the prairie in later times. 


ADVENTURE WITH THE STONE 


Sometime after his adventure with the grizzly Wesakaychak was 
greatly bored. He looked around for something of interest. A pile 
of old buffalo horns attracted his attention; here was something with 
which he could ornament his robe. Sitting down beside the pile, he 
began to polish them till they shone. There is nothing that responds 
so well to rubbing as buffalo horns. After he had finished this part 
of his task, he strung them at regular intervals along the edge of 
his robe. When the whole was completed, he covered himself up, and 
the rattle of the horns as he walked made a pleasing noise to him. 
Be it known that he was ever investigating how effects followed 
causes, for he had no help from hereditary knowledge. 

Coming to a large boulder he stopped abruptly. An idea had come 
to him. ‘‘My poor brother,’ said he — for to him everyone was a 
relation, — ‘‘your exterior looks rough. You must suffer equally from 
rain and the excessive heat of summer. Here you are,’’ he continued, 
covering the stone with his robe. “I will give you this present. My 
heart goes with it.”’ 

He had not gone far when he noticed a very black cloud approaching 
from the west. At once he repented having given away his robe. The 
storm came nearer and looked very threatening. What a fool he had 
been to give his robe to a stone! He doubled on his tracks and, 
coming to the boulder, pullgl the robe off from it most rudely, saying 
at the same time, ‘‘Jshat (an exclamation of challenging contempt.) 
Do you think I would really give you my robe when I need it myself ? 
You have defiled it!” 
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Now Wesakaychak was given to tempting fate. Retreating a short 
distance, he began to tease the stone. ‘‘Yu-hoh!”’ he said, pretending 
to be afraid. ‘‘I believe the old stone is beginning to lose its temper! 
I must watch out! No knowing what it may not do! I am afraid 
it is thinking of chasing me!’’ The boulder actually moved a little, 
““Yu-hoh! Yu-hoh!’’ Wesakaychak gave two little jumps as if to flee. 

All of a sudden the stone moved and slowly began to roll after 
Wesakaychak, who pranced along in delightful anticipation.Our hero’s 
joy was short-lived, however. Swift of foot though he was, he could 
hear the stone thundering right behind him. Thinking to get it at 
a disadvantage he ran up a hill, but the stone maintained the same 
speed, and he was obliged to run down again. His delight had changed 
now to terror. He ran like the wind; but the stone continued to gain 
on him till it struck him on the legs and he tumbled down. His pursuer 
calmly rolled on to his back and settled down. 

‘“That’s right, my brother!’ said Wesakaychak, trying to make light 
of his situation, “My back has been troubling me lately. Rub it a 
little for me, it will do me good.’ The stone moved, the better to 
settle down. ‘There! That’s the very spot. I thank you, my brother!” 
he said. 

In a little while Wesakaychak began to feel his position very trying. 
“That is enough now. I thank you, brother,’’ said he. ‘Your rubbing 
has been very beneficial.’’ The stone refused to move, and Wesakay- 
chak at length realized that he had to look to himself or he would 
be there all his life. He called upon every bird, beast and reptile he 
knew, but they all confessed to being afraid of the big stone. He found 
nothing that was able to release him. Year after year he lay there, 
and at last moss grew over him and mixed with his hair. 

One evening in summer time some night hawks (peasks) were flying 
around. They would go up high and come down with a great whirring 
noise of their wings. Each time they descended the stone would give 
a start. Here, at last, was somebody of whom his captor was afraid. 

“Come here! Come here! My brothers!’’ beseeched Wesakaychak. 
“This stone is killing me, but he is afraid of you. Fly up high and then 
come down together with all the noise you are able to make. If you 
free me, I will paint you so that you will be handsome.” 

The vain birds were more than eager to win beauty for themselves 
so easily. Up high they flew; then coming down together at a great 
rate they whirred with their wings close to the stone, and it splintered 
to pieces. Wesakaychak arose, picking off moss from his hair. He was 
very grateful to the birds for his deliverance. He took them up one 
by one, straightened out their beaks which had been ungainly before, 
and with a piece of white clay made dots all over them. They looked 
very handsome. 

Then standing up to his full height, Wesakaychak said these words, 
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“In days to be you will be called peaskwa. You will never need to 
build a nest in order to hatch your young.’”’ This is why night hawks 
lay their eggs on bare mud and are covered with many white spots. 


WESAKAYCHAK’S BUFFALO. 


One day Wesakaychak saw on old buffalo bull feeding, and being 
hungry he felt he must find some way of killing it. 

“My brother,”’ he said with a disarming smile, ‘“‘I have been looking 
for you for days. Up north there was a great and prolonged argument. 
It was a big talk. Most of the people held stoutly that you were no 
runner at all; while I myself, knowing you better, maintained that 
you were fleet of foot and that you could beat me even if you were 
blindfolded as you ran.” 

The old bull was pleased. ‘‘I admit,” said he, ‘‘that I am fleet of 
foot, although modesty does not allow me to make the fact generally 
known. I am willing now to prove the faith you have in me, and I 
will race you with my eyes closed.” 

Wesakaychak had noticed a precipice not far away from where 
they were. Having blindfolded his ‘‘brother,’’ he faced him in the 
direction of the cliff. Giving the word to start, each of them leaped 
forward and was off. Our hero took care not to pass the bull and kept 
talking to let it know that he was behind. In the excitement of the 
race, the old animal forgot that the precipice was close. A warning 
cry came from Wesakaychak; but it came a little too late! The bull 
tumbled down and broke his neck. Wesakaychak, going through the 
performance of wiping tears off his eyes, said, ‘“My foolish old brother! 
When will age learn to be sensible ?’’ Then later, “I believe he is in 
fair condition, and I am so hungry.” 

With a practised hand he soon had the hide removed. Opening the 
abdomen he pulled out the part of the‘folds of the stomach called 
by the Indians oo-mao. This was generally eaten raw, being very 
crisp. ‘“Here,’’ said he to a small fox that was prowling around. “‘Go 
and wash this for me in the river.’’ The fox went down with it but 
instead of washing it, ate the meat and then came back to Wesakay- 
chak with the news that the wolverine had robbed him of it. Wesa- 
kaychak gave him another piece and this shared the fate of the first. 
The fox gave the same story, but Wesakaychak, suspecting, gave him 
a kick which stunned him. 

Having dressed the meat, Wesakaychak made up his mind to have 
a sleep first before he partook of it. He deputed his own mouth to call 
him if any animal should come around to steal. It was to yell out when 
giving the alarm. 

No sooner was he asleep than a mouse came and the mouth of 
course did its duty, waking up Wesakaychak, who saw only the small 
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creature running away. In a little while the mouth again gave the 
alarm for practically nothing, and this time it was told to keep quiet 
for the rest of the night. 

The wolverine was the next one that came, and, no alarm being 
given, he quietly dragged the dead body of the bull to a bush nearby 
where he was joined by a large number of other hungry beasts. They 
feasted to their heart’s content and nothing but bones were left 
when they finally dispersed. 

Wesakaychak woke up hungry in the morning. Sitting up, he rubbed 
his eyes, — the meat was gone. Following the marks to the bush, he 
saw bones scattered everywhere. He could not very well blame any- 
body but himself, so he picked up the bones and took them to his 
camp fire. 

He carefully broke them up into small pieces and boiled them. A 
layer of nice grease formed on top of the water. Scooping it up he 
placed it in a flat container and waited for it to cool off. Grease is 
capable of absorbing great heat, but it is very slow in giving it up. 
Wesakaychak at least thought so, being very hungry. He determined 
to ask the muskrat to tow it about the stream and cool it off. That 
little animal consented to do this for him. He tied it to the small 
creature’s tail, and the plan worked beautifully till Wesalkaychak’s 
love of mischief overcame his reason. He knew the ’rat to be a very 
nervous little animal, and the desire to startle it came over him with 
such force that he gave way. ‘‘Sh-h-h!!’’ he said with startling sudden- 
ness, as the ’rat went past him towing his pan of grease most carefully. 
With wonderful rapidity the little animal dived, and the grease was 
spilt. Wesakaychak, jumping into the water, took up handfuls of the 
floating grease and licked it. This was all he tasted of his buffalo. His 
love of practical jokes often resulted in his own undoing. 


THE LITTLE BIRD’S ARROW. 


Wesakaychak was lying down in the sunshine one day when he heard 
the sound of chopping, apparently at no great distance from where he 
was. Who could it be? Surely there were no people in the vicinity. 

Getting up, he walked into the woods to investigate. It sounded quite 
near, and yet he could not see anyone. He proceeded slowly, looking 
around as we went. There ahead ~f him was an axe swinging but he 
could not see anyone at the handle. He went still nearer and all at once 
his features relaxed into a wide grin. There before him was a little bird, 
most dignified in its deportment, swinging away manfully at a big birch 
log. 

When Wesakaychak was able to control his merriment, he asked the 
little fellow what he was doing. ‘I am engaged in shaping an arrow 
for my own use,” said the bird. ‘““But you are so small and this is a 
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terrible weapon,” said Wesakaychak incredulously.“‘I can use it, else 
I would not be making it,”’ said the little bird, “in these unhappy times 
one must be ready for purposes of defense.’ ‘““You talk like a little 
man,” said Wesakaychak. “I will tell you what we will do. I will go and 


. stand a few paces off, and you will shoot at my head.” “I hate to do 

- o childish and usless things,” replied the bird, ‘but, since you doubt my 

ft manhood, go and stand in front of yonder hill which looks so blue in the 
: distance and I will shoot at you.” 

ad F Wesakaychak, always ready for a little fun, walked away towards 

he OE the blue hill. Arriving there, he took his stand. As if it were close he heard 


the voice of the bird say, ‘““Watch out!’’ Seeing a small speck coming 
in the distance he dodged to one side and almost at the same instant 
felt the whiz of the arrow past his ear. It buried itself in the heart 
of the hill. 

Slowly recovering from his fright and surprise, he looked in the 
direction the arrow had come from and there was the bird standing 
calmly, bow in hand. When he had fully recovered his self-possession 
Wesakaychak’s face relaxed into a smile. Affecting a look of reproach, 
he said laughingly, ‘‘I was only fooling with you, my little brother, 
when I asked you to shoot at me and you took me “eriously!”’ 

Inspired by the noble bearing of the little bird he stood up as 
straight as an arrow. Holding up his hand he said, ‘‘When man in- 
habits this land, both in the hunt and in war, the use of the arrow 
will level the strength and the courage of men. Because of it the small 
will never be entirely at the mercy of the big and the strong.” 
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WESAKAYCHAK AND THE HAIRY HEARTS. 


Wesakaychak now felt the need of companionship of his own kind. 
He had seen a camp at a certain place and thither he went. He was 
received very hospitably, for although known to be full of practical 
jokes, he was a man of great worth when confronted with matters of 
d | importance. The head man invited him to appear before him. 

: “You have come at a time of sorrow,’’ said this man. ‘‘ Yesterday 
one of our young men, whohad been out hunting, failed toreturn. We 
know only too well what has happened to him. There are hairy beings 





te 

e | living some distance from here who have been instrumental in the 

death of a number of our young man. Whenever they find a man 

- walking through the forest alone they kill him and eat him. They hunt 

1 for men and they call us ‘moose’. They are encamped beside a lake, 

» | in the middle of which, on the ice, is a spear. As soon as a man steps 
on the lake he is drawn irresistably towards the spear and falls on it, 
pierced through the body. The father of these beings comes along 


in the morning and takes the body home to be eaten. These beings 
are known as Hairy Hearts.” 
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As Wesakaychak listened, he felt that here was something that 
needed adjustment. He must destroy these beings. That night, having 
made a few necessary preparations, he secretly left the camp and 
headed for the haunt of the Hairy Hearts. It was a moonlight night; 
and the hoarfrost on the trees showed up beautifully. There before 
him, up in the clear, cold sky was his father, the Great Dipper. He 
remembered his last words to him, “I hope that of our misfortune 
may come what will be for the good of man.’’ He walked on deter- 
mined to put things right, and to give his own kind that chance to 
prosper which he felt sure they were worthy to have. 

As the dawn was coming he came to the lake that had been men- 
tioned. Unhesitatingly he stepped on to it. No sooner had he done so 
than he felt himself drawn by a powerful force towards the center 
of the lake. He let himself go till he was within a few feet of the spear. 
Then he paused with an effort and grasped it in his hand. Putting 
it through his coat, he passed it between his arm and body. Lying 
down prostrate on the snow he managed to look as if he too had met 
the same fate as the others had. 

Now be it known that the Hairy Hearts were not an intelligent 
race. They were able to think, it is true, but there generally was a link 
or two missing when they attempted to reason a thing out. It was, 
therefore, not to be wondered at that the old Hairy Heart was deceived 
into thinking that Wesakaychak was dead and frozen solid. Heaving 
him on to his shoulder he headed for his wigwam. 

While on the open ice it was easy enough to carry his burden for 
he was strong, but coming to the winding path among the spruce, 
his troubles began. Wesakaychak was of a roguish disposition, and 
here was a splendid chance to give vent to his love of mischief. 
Taking hold of the branch of a tree he held on. The Hairy Heart tottered 
and then forged ahead, thinking that his burden was somehow caught 
among the trees. When Wesakaychak saw him pulling ahead, he 
suddenly let go of the branch, and the sudden relief sent the old one 
headlong into the snow. Seeing that the trick worked well, Wesa- 
kaychak practiced it over and over again, each time making his captor 
more breathless and angry. At other times he would box him on the 
ear, and the old one would moan with pain, thinking that a branch 
had swished and struck him. The journey was so full of trouble to the 
Hairy Heart that he decided to.leave his ‘‘moose’’ behind and send 
somebody over to fetch it. 

It was his old woman he picked on to finish the work he had left 
uncompleted. Muttering words she did not dare to say openly, she 
went out; and coming to where she expected to see the ‘‘moose’”’ she 
found nothing but a bundle of spruce branches. Feeling disgusted at 
her husband’s stupidity, she went back and told him what she had 
found. ‘“‘You foolish woman,’”’ said the Hairy Heart, ‘‘that bundle 
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is himself. That ‘moose’ has strong spirit help. Go and get him.” 
She brought the bundle back with her this time. 

Cutting the branches up carefully she boiled them in her big pot. 
Every now and again one of the family would taste the “soup” but 
there was no change. It eventually dawned on the dull brain of the 
old one that Wesakaychak had played a trick on him, and he was very 
angry. 

Taking a spear he went to see for himself. Sure enough, there were 
the tracks leading off from where he had left his ‘‘moose.’’ He followed 
the tracks till at dusk they ended at a large pine tree with spreading 
branches. It was quite dark; so he decided he would wait till the 
morning. Covering himself up in his robe he lay down beneath the tree. 

As it turned out, Wesakaychak was sitting up among the branches 
right over where the old one was lying down. He spent the long hours 
of the night pelting the face of the would-be sleeper with cones, pieces 
of sticks and snow. Being given to roguish tricks, he managed to spend 
a very enjoyable time of it, laughing silently to himself whenever he 
managed to make a good hit. 

In the morning, after a very troubled sleep, the old one opened his 
eyes and there right above him among the branches was his ‘‘moose.” 
“Ah! there you are, my good moose,” said he. ‘‘Yes,”’ replied Wesa- 
kaychak. “I have been waiting for you all night so that you will not 
have to go any farther.” ‘““‘What a good moose is mine,”’ said the Hairy 
Heart. ‘“You will not have to wait much longer; for I am hungry. I 
will come up right away and dispatch you.”’ 

Suiting the action to his words he began to climb the tree, spear in 
hand. Every time he looked up, Wesakaychak shook the branches 
and a shower of dust and pieces of sticks would fall on his face and 
eyes. Furthermore, his long spear was causing him much difficulty. 

“Hand your spear up to me, and then you can use both hands 
in grasping at the branches,”’ suggested Wesakaychak. ‘‘What a clever 
moose,” said the Hairy Heart in admiration of the other’s intelligence. 
“T should never have thought of that myself.” 

So saying, he handed up his spear, and Wesakaychak solicitously 
asked him not to look up in case something should fall into his eyes. 
This last piece of advice the old one appreciated also, and came 
crawling up with his head down. When he was near enough, Wesa- 
kaychak drove the spear into the crown of his head. The creature was 
indeed stunned and fell to the ground, but the Hairy Hearts were 
very tenacious of life. In a little while he staggered up to his feet and 
began carefully walking home, groaning every time a branch touched 
the spear which was still in his head. 

After a painful effort he reached home. Consternation reigned in the 
camp. No one seemed to know what should be done under such grave 
circumstances. 
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At length one of them suggested a plan. “‘Let the Wise One be 
called!’’ said he. The one referred to was supposed to be of a very 


superior intelligence. All concurred with this suggestion. any 
The Wise One responded to the call readly. Putting his head into - 
the wigwam in which the wounded one lay, he took in the situation 
at a glance. ‘‘Sap...... !’? said he; and with that went back to his own ( 
lodge. No one understood him but this indefiniteness of speech served 
to heighten the respect that was held for him. They sent again for him, s 
This time he was more explicit: ““Sapokechich! (hammer it through),” 
said he. 
Being wise, nobody thought of questioning the advice he gave. They gal 
hammered the spear through, and the old Hairy Heart died. His own §& - 
kin ate him up, his widow claiming the greater portion of his carcass. ; ie 
In the meantime, Wesakaychak had been busy. He knew they would { rts 
not give him up and he surely was not going back himself till he had rid § 
the earth of them. He made a slide down a steep hill, throwing water tie 
over it till it was very smooth. At the bottom of this he placed a big club. nt 
All preparations being made, he went to the Hairy Heart camp. of 
It was night time and the wigwams were all alight with the fires in them. ne 
He could hear talking and laughter. They were not mourning for the & } 
death of the father of the camp. Wesakaychak, tightening his belt and ai 
seeing that his shoe strings were securely tied, yelled out, ‘““Hai! What on 
are you Hairy Hearts doing? Your ‘moose’ is still at large.’’ A great er 
hubbub arose! The Hairy Hearts, male and female, big and little, rushed “y 
out and gave chase to Wesakaychak, who, always fleet of foot, bounded § ‘ia 
over the deep snow, heading straight for the top of the hill on which he m 
had made his slide. Coming to it, he slid down to the bottom. Herehe | a 
took up his position waiting, club in hand. “a 
The Hairy Hearts came on, strung out in a line. The swiftest of them i 
was the first one to come sliding down the hill helplessly. Wesakaychak sp 
struck him on the head and threw him aside. One after the other, oe 
the rest came down and all were met in the same way. Last of all the 
old widow came down the slide with screams and a great deal of - 
clatter caused by her pots which she had slung on to her back. She, o 
too, met the same fate accorded to the others. . 
Wesakaychak now ripped the bodies open and pulled out the hearts. - 
They were hairy and still beating. Making a huge fire he burnt them, to 
nor did he leave till they were burnt up completely. 
Taking up the ashes he threw them up. The wind wafted them he 
away; and, standing up tall and noble in bearing, he made his usual ch 
pronouncement, ‘In days to come such beings as these will not exist 7 


on earth. They would be a hindrance to man. Out of the ashes of the 
hearts which are scattered will come small white animals which will 
be food for man when other and larger game is scarce.” 
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From here and there, wherever the ashes he had thrown up fell, 
hopped away those mild and timid animals which have been so useful 
to man in the past — the rabbits. 


WESAKAYCHAK MAKES A POUND. 


On a deserted camp ground a solitary wigwam could have been 
seen one day in late winter. A little smoke came out of the hole at 
the top. 

Some distance away a beautiful Indian girl moved about wearily, 
gathering dry sticks which she was to tie up into a a bundle and carry 
with her to the wigwam where her aged father and mother were. Her move- 
ments were slow, for she was without food. She knew that it was only 
a matter of time before one or another of the three members of the little 
family would succumb to hunger and die. 

As she was tying up the wood, she sensed the presence of somebody. 
Looking up, she saw a handsome man standing some distance away from 
her. Her first impulse was to flee but something in the noble bearing 
of the stranger reassured her. Unable to meet his gaze, she hung her 
head and waited for him to speak. 

His first words surprised her. “I know you are hungry and that 
you have been deserted by your kind,” he said. “I am one who am 
alone in the world but would help you, if you would let me.” 

The girl felt strangely drawn to the man, but she replied calmly enough, 
“You speak kindly and although you are a stranger and it might be 
considered immodest of me to speak freely to you on matters that are 
personal to myself, I will tell you why you see us thus. There was a great 
camp here once. Many young men whom I admired and who were 
worthy and brave sought to have me for wife, and because I was unable 
to say ‘yes’ to any of them, I offended many families. In time a coldness 
sprang up between us and the rest of the camp. When they moved away 
we decided to remain, and we are now slowly dying of hunger.” 

Wesakaychak — for it was he — was much moved by her story. “Tell 
your father,” said he, ‘‘that I would willingly stay here in order to help 
you.” 

The girl went back, the joy in her eyes clouded by the great fear that 
lurked in their depths. She told the news to her father who, needless 
to say, was greatly pleased to welcome the stranger. 

After Wesakaychak had sat talking to the old man for some time, 
he went out. It was not long before he returned, however, with the 
choicest parts of buffalo meat. The delight of the family was evident. 
They ate and drank, sparingly at first but more as time went on. This 
was the beginning of happier times. 

Day after day, Wesakaychak went out, and he never returned 
without game. With plenty to eat and much to spare, they quickly 
regained the strength they had lost. 
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One evening Wesakaychak asked the old man if he would help in 
making a ‘“‘pound,”’ or fence of large timbers, strong and high. The old 
man gladly consented, even though he did not know what use the 
structure was to be put to. 

They built it of large poplars on a bluff close by. They made it 
in the form of a circle, each log being dovetailed into the two ad- 
joining ones, and the whole when completed was braced strongly from 
the outside. There was only one gate. The approach to this was a sort 
of platform which slanted up from the ground for quite a distance to 
the opening, at which there was a drop of about four or five feet into 
the “‘pound.” At regular intervals on either side of the approach they 
placed tufts of willows, forming two lines which converged at the 
gate. 

When all was ready, Wesakaychak told his friends that he was going 
to run out for buffalo, and that when they heard the animals coming 
they were not to look out, else everything would be spoiled. 

He started off. Coming into view of a herd grazing out on the 
plains below the hill on which he was, he covered himself over with 
his robe and gave out a queer high-pitched series of yells. Curiosity 
is a strong trait among all creatures, and the buffalo came running 
up the hill. Wesakaychak ran speedily to another elevation and was 
on the crest of it by the time the herd reached the hill from which 
he had first called them. Repeating this performance once more the 
buffalo came on. By using this strategy, which was later to be used 
so generally, Wesakaychak managed to lead them into the approach 
lined with willow tufts that led into the the pound. 

No sooner, however, did the three at the camp hear the sounds of 
hoofs and of horns knocking against horns, than they became greatly 
excited. The two women could not control their curiosity. They peepec 
out, but saw nothing. All the noise suddenly stopped, and in a few 
moments Wesakaychak came in quietly. 

Next morning he again expressed his intention to run for buffalo. 
He said he was sorry to have to say so, but this time he insisted on the 
two women being tied up securely. He himself secured the young woman 
carefully, while the old man did the same with his wife, much to the 
indignation of the latter. The two women lay prostrate, tied hand and 
foot with soft leather thongs. 

When again they heard the approarch of the buffalo herd and the 
noise of “‘people’’ yelling excitedly, the women’s excitement knew no 
bounds. What did the sound of human voices mean? They rolled and 


1 In later times men hid behind these willows, and as soon as the leader 
of the animals had passed, waved their cloaks, thus keeping the herd going 
in the proper direction. It needed skillful manoeuvering, but it was by 
far the most effective way of killing the animal so necessary to life in 
those days. 
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wriggled, but could not loosen themselves. ‘The noise increased, and they 
heard the hoofs as the herd passed over the platform; they heard the 
bellowing of the bulls and the excited voices of men, women and children; 
then twangs of bow strings and whoops of delight. It was cruel to be 
forced to lie prone like logs when all this was going on. 

At length the noise ceased, and a few moments later Wesakaychak 
came in quietly and began to untie the girl. She was indignant at him, 
but he did not seem to notice. The older woman was more expressive ; 
‘se told her husband exactly what he looked like and what she thought 
of him. Altogether she failed to acquit herself in the manner that women 
affected towards their husbands in the old days. 

The three now went out, and the sight which met their eyes! The 
pound was full of dead buffalo. Day after day they worked, dressing and 
hauling the meat. They made platforms up in the trees, and upon these 
they placed the carcasses. 

When all the meat was securely put away and the women were busy 
tanning the hides into leather, Wesakaychak told the old man that the 
band of Indians which had gone away from the camp earlier in the 
winter were starving, and that he would like to go and invite them 
to move cam» to where they were. The old man was glad that it 
should be so. 

Wesakaychak made preparations, and the young woman looked at 
him with great concern. She had not heard of his intention to go and 
invite the starving Indians; she only knew he was going away. This is 
not a love story, but be it said that by now she had grown very much 
attached to this man who had done so much for her and for her family 
and who never took advantage of his kindness to them in any way. She 
went out to pick up sticks where she had first met him. 

,. Ina little while, he came out fully equipped for his journey. “You are 
going to leave us?” she said, and her eyes filled with tears before she 
had time to check them. He looked at her for some time without speaking. 
Then he said, “I never thought that I should love a woman again. I had 
one, and she is dead. Yet, when I first saw you here and pitied you, 
I loved you. I shall be back in a little while and then I shall speak to 
your father.”’ At this she dried her tears, and her eyes sparkled through 
them. She was betrothed to the man she loved. Nothing else mattered ; 
even the one dread of her life was temporarily dead. 

In a few days he returned and with him was the starving band of Ind- 
ians. The old man acted as the herald. He welcomed the people and told 
them to camp in a circle and to help themselves to as much of the meat 
as they needed. 

As if by magic the great camp was reared. Everyone was happy. A 
council meeting was held, and Wesakaychak was asked to act as chief 
of the tribe. He declined. 

That night he asked the old man for his daughter, and, consent being 
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gladly given, he took her to wife. A new wigwam was made for him: 
and it was pitched outside of the circle among the wigwams of the leading 
men. 


WESAKAYCHAK AND THE THUNDERBIRD. 


Wesakaychak was happy with his beautiful wife, but life is not all 
happiness. It was now springtime and Wesakaychak noticed that 
something was troubling his wife. She still loved him, he knew, but she 
seemed nervous and her appetite had failed her. He was very anxious, 
and at last made up his mind to ask her if there was anything on her 
mind. This he did one day. She replied to his question, “I am afraid, 
not so much for myself but because I love you so well and your life is 
in great danger. Very soon, now one who has loved me since I was a 
little girl will be here. He is terrible and will kill you.” 

Wesakaychak felt elation rather than dismay at this reply. He knew 
now that his wife’s love for him was real, and he was ready to meet 
any danger that might come his way. 

“What happens when he approaches ?’’ he asked her. 

“A black cloud comes from the west. There is a great wind, and 
lightning pierces through the cloud in all directions. Then a low, rumbling 
noise —.” At this moment she paused; for they both heard the noise, 
distant and ominous. Her face was as pale as death and her hand shook. 
“It is he!” she gasped faintly. 

Wesakaychak smiled at her reassuringly. “Do not be afraid. Trust 
your husband,” said he. ‘Control yourself now, and tell your father 
to advise the people to secure their wigwams carefully. Then come back 
and sit down here near me.”’ His confident air calmed her somewhat, 
and she went out and did what he asked her to do. 

With startling suddenness the,storm struck the camp. Peyasiw, the 
Thunder Bird, arrived. He threw the door flap of Wesakaychak’s tent 
open rudely as he strode in. ‘“Go out!” he yelled to Wesakaychak in 
thunderous tones, while his eyes flashed forked lightning. Wesakaychak 
sat quietly without reply. “It is you I am speaking to,” roared Peyasiw 
again. This time Wesakaychak replied, ““You go out and I will follow 
you.” This Peyasiw did. 

Taking a beautiful buffalo robe that hung on a line, Wesakaychak 
slung it over his shoulder and walked out. When he came face to face 
with his rival he shook his robe and the atmosphere cooled down. He 
shook it again, and the air was frosty. He repeated the action yet again, 
and the trees began to crackle with the frost. 

Peyasiw, the Thunder Bird, began to shiver with the cold. His one 
weakness was his inability to live except in warm atmosphere. ‘‘You have 
beaten me,” said he. “I love her, but she is yours. Whatever power I 
may have is yours, only save my life.”’ 

“You should have said that before,’ said Wesakaychak, shaking his 
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robe again and thus bringing back the warmth that had prevailed during 
the day. ‘““Go! Remember, I have defeated you. Only once in a while 
in days to come, you will destroy man by accident; but you will never 
terrorize him nor try to assume relationships with him other than those 
involved in your work. By the power of the Crow I defeated you. Do 
not forget that.” 

In subsequent years the Blackfeet threw crow weed on the fire when- 
ever there was much lightning and thunder, and all through the camp 
could be heard people crying, ‘Caw! Caw! Caw!” in order to ward off 
the danger of being struck by lightning. 

The joy of Wesakaychak’s wife knew no bounds. They lived happily 
together for a long time. 


WESAKAYCHAK AND THE TOMTITS. 


Walking along one summer dayin a most aimless way, Wesakaychak 
was bored to death with himself and his surroundings, when suddenly 
a strange sight caught his eye. There in front of him was a tomtit engaged 
in some sort of ceremonial: it would take its eyes out, throwthem up 
on to the tops of the willows, and then they would drop back into their 
sockets. 

Wesakaychalk felt an irresistible desire to be able to do the same. 
He approaches the bird. ‘“‘My little brother,’’ said he. ‘“Teach me how 
to do that too.”’ ‘‘No!”’ replied the bird in a severe voice. ‘‘This is a 
sacred rite; I only do this when I have a headache.’’ Wesakaychak 
felt himself rebuked and walked on without replying. 

He was not as much impressed by the sacredness of the rite as he 
seemed to be, however. He had no sooner gone out of sight than he 
made a quick detour, describing a half circle and arriving where he had 
been when he first saw the bird. Here he made a few changes in his 
appearance. Repainting his face with vermillion, he took a stick in 
his hand and stooped as if he were an old decrepit man. With many a 
groan he passed close by where the bird was still performing the rite. 
“What is the matter, old man?” asked the tomtit, pausing and looking 
at Wesakaychak. 

“Oh, I am in a miserable state,’”’ replied that personage. ““Do not 
bother your head about my wretchedness. I would not bring sorrow into 
your happy, happy life. I am all broken up and to cap it all, my head 
aches so much it almost splits. Oh-h-h!’’ he moaned as he pretended to 
move on. 

“Wait!’’ said the bird. ‘‘I will see what I can do for you. Take out your 
eyes and throw them up to the top of these willows. Do not be afraid; 
they will drop back into place again. Remember, do not abuse this 
gift. Never use it unless you are in absolute need of it.” 

Wesakaychak, groaning pitifully, took his eyes out and threw them 
up. They dropped back into place. He was pleased, for he had never 
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thought such a thing possible. He walked away swiftly after he had 
assured the tomtit that the performance had cured him entirely of his 
headache. 

The very first time he saw a bunch of willows, he began to groan, 
holding his head in both hands. ‘““My head! My head is splitting!’’ he 
cried in gasps. As soon as he reached the willows, he threw up his eyes 
and felt them drop in again. Several times he repeated the act before 
his groaning ceased, and he was content to proceed on his way. 

After this, every time he saw a bunch of willows he began to groan, 
holding his head. It was a most pleasant way to pass the time. 

He was, however, making light of a rite somebody held sacred, and that 
is a dangerous thing to do. A curse dogs the steps of those who do so. 
He was throwing his eyes up when a fox saw him. This animal was at 
first very surprised but later began to plan how best to play a trick 
on Wesakaychak. The latter had by this time come to look upon himself 
as being so proficient in eye throwing that he tossed them up a great 
deal too high. Instead of their dropping into the sockets, he heard them 
fall on to the ground. He was now in a desperate predicament. He got 
down on his knees and felt all over the ground, but the fox had slyly 
run away with the eyes. 

Every now and again, a sharp stick would prick Wesakaychak in the 
socket of his eye, and the pain at such times would be terrible. The fox, 
who was watching, was greatly delighted to see Wesakaychak in such 
a predicament. He had played so many tricks on the animals that none 
had much pity on him now. At length he heard a smothered laugh 
near him, and he knew it was the fox. “Oh, help me, my little brother,” 
cried he. “Bring my eyes to me and I will repay you.” The cruel animal, 
however, ran away with a laugh of derision that resounded through 
the woods. 

It was now clear to Wesakaychak that he must do something for 
himself. He walked along slowly, every now and again coming up against 
some tree. ‘“What kind of tree are you?” he would ask. None of the 
replies satisfied him, till at last he struck an apparently large one. ‘“What 
tree are you?” he asked as usual. “Spruce,” replied the tree. “The right 
one!” cried Wesakaychak. He passed his hand over the bark and collec- 
ted pieces of dry gum. When he felt he had enough, he chewed it till it 
was soft and pliable. He then shaped this to resemble an eye, and, in- 
serting it into one of the sockets, he could see! To collect more gum and 
make another eye for himself was only a small matter. He was again 
his old self and confidently he went forth to avenge himself on the fox. 

He found that animal sleeping among some tall grass. How best to 
kill him was the question. To shoot at him with a dull-headed arrow 
would leave a dark patch on the hide; to use a sharp arrow would pierce 
it. The best way was to set fire to the dry grass all around him, for the 
slow approach of the fire would create anguish in the mind of the fox 
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even before he actually burned. That would be a suitable punishment 
for what he had done. 

Suiting the action to his resolve, Wesakaychak started a ring of fire 
around the fox. When it was done, he gave a triumphant yell. The fox 
jumped up. Hither and thither he ran as if in great distress. Nearer and 
nearer came the fire from all directions. Wesakaychak clapped his hands 
in delight! When the fire came very near him the fox jumped over it 
easily and ran away laughing. Only the tip of his tail was singed. That 
is why it is white in color at that part in these days. Wesakaychak was 
very angry at himself, and spent some time in telling himself that he was 
a very poor specimen of man. 


THE HANDICAP RACE. 


Having nothing of any consequence to do, and being always curious 
about things, Wesakaychak made up his mind to go straight east. He 
determined to swerve neither to the right nor to the left. 

Having made this resolution, he started. A tree would stand in his 
way sometimes; he would climb up to the top and down the other side. 
Rivers and lakes tried to bar his way, but he swam across them. A bear, 
realizing what he was doing, thought to have fun with him. He came 
running with a growl as if to attack Wesakaychak, and that person’s 
hair stood on end, but he kept to his road, only at a faster pace. Every 
now and again the bear appeared from the side, growling fiercely ; every 
time Wesakaychak’s hair would rise. He had such difficulty in keeping 
to his road that he was glad when he saw the ocean in front of him. 
“I will practice first,’’ said he to himself. He jumped into the water and 
swam half way across. He returned to the shore again, and this time he 
swam out in earnest for the opposite shore, feeling confident that he 
could do it easily. 

The trial trip, however, had tired him, and it was not long before he 
realized that he was giving out. He determined to swim back. but when 
he was not far from shore he became unconscious with exhaustion and 
was drowned. 

The waves of the ocean lashed the rocks and after a time he was 
washed ashore. He lay prone for some time where he had been cast. He 
was of a restless temperament, however, and this saved his life. ““What 
am I doing here, lying down like an old wet log, when I could be walking 
around and looking for something to eat,” said he to himself. With that 
he arose and walked into the forest, determined to find the bear who had 
teased him while traveling to the east. 

He came upon the bear among some high bush cranberries. The animal 
was busily engaged eating, them, and Wesakaychak pretended not to 
see him. He would himself take a ripe cranberry, burst it near his eye 
and then laugh merrily. The bear looked at him with curiosity. He kept 
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up the performance till the animal felt he must know what he was doing 
and came up to inquire. “I have found a deed of ecstacy,” replied Wesa- 
kaychak. ‘‘You see me burst a berry; the juice goes into my eye, and the 
effect is so wonderfully pleasing that I cannot help myself and I laugh. 
Here, take two handfuls, burst them into your eyes and the ecstacy will 
be multiplied in your case.” 

The bear, believing Wesakaychak, picked two great handfuls of over- 
ripe berries. Keeping his eyes open, he crushed the berries into them, 
and the next moment the forest was resounding with his cries of pain. 
The juice had burned his eyes terribly, and he was blinded. ‘“‘My poor 
brother! Poor brother!” cried Wesakaychak in pretended anguish. ‘You 
made a little error. You did not do it as I told you. Put your head on this 
log and I will cure you.” The bear laid his head down on the log, and 
Wesakaychak, taking a club, hit him such a blow that he died. 

Having cooked the bear he sat down to rest for a short time before 
beginning his meal. During this interval he saw his old friend, the fox, 
limping along. ‘Come here, my little brother,” said he. ‘I will make a 
bet with you. We will run a race around that big lake and whoever wins 
can have this bear.” 

“T cannot race with you,” replied the fox. ‘“My foot is very sore, and 
I find it very difficult even to walk.” 

“T will handicap myself,’ said Wesakaychak. “I will tie these big 
stones on to my ankles.”’ 

“All right,” said the fox, “but you will leave me, even thus handi- 
capped.”’ They started and Wesakaychak at once went ahead, the stones 
thudding heavily on the ground as he ran. The fox limped behind slowly. 

Wesakaychak raced to such good purpose that soon he was out of sight. 
The fox, who had been pretending all along, raced back to where the 
bear lay, and with the help of other animals ate it up in a very short 
time. 

Towards evening Wesakaychak approached, the stones still thudding 
on the ground. “‘My poor little brother,” said he. ‘I have left him far 
behind. I will leave some meat for him; it will brighten up his life for 
a day at least.” 

Coming to where his bear had been, there was nothing but scattered 
bones. “‘Once more he has outwitted me,’ said he. “In days to come, the 
fox will live by his wits. Whenever his cunning fails him man shall kill 
him.’’ So it is to this day; the fox is one of the most cunning and slyest 
of animals. : 


WESAKAYCHAK AND THE GEESE. 


Wesakaychak sat on a hill watching a flock of geese sporting on a 
lake below. Now and again some would fly up and then return. There 
was great ease and speed in their movements. Why should they alone 
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enjoy the power of flight? Surely, man was worthy of such a gift. He 
must find out something about it. 

Walking down the hill to the lake he called the geese to him. At first 
they would not come, for they did not trust him because he had so often 
deceived them. The head gander, however, came over at last and the 
rest followed at a distance. 

“My little brothers!” said Wesakaychak. “I have a matter I want to 
lay before you. I may say that it is one in which your happiness is in- 
volved. I have long been busy in adjusting things on earth. I have 
destroyed animals that were harmful to the rest of the creatures. I have 
been a busy man, and for that reason, I have not been able to put things 
right for those who fly through the spaces above. I am now free to attend 
to this part of my life-work. You will give me a pair of wings and I shall 
fly around and see what there is to be done.”’ 

The geese hesitated, and talked among themselves for a while. Then 
the gander replied thus, ‘“We hesitate, not because we are selfish and 
would not give to others what we enjoy ourselves, but because flying 
is a dangerous mode of traveling, even to those of us to whom it is natural. 
We have, however, decided to let you have a pair of wings. Be very 


“ 


careful.”’ 

Wesakaychak was delighted. He promised that he would consider the 
gift as sacred, that he would use it only for the good of those to whom 
it had originally been given. When thus the matter was satisfactorily 
settled, Wesakaychak was given an extra large pair of wings. He was 
cautioned, however, that he must wait a few days before attempting 
to use them, as they needed time to grow on to his body. 

His impatience was so great that he did not wait the full time, but 
surprised his new friends by crying, ‘““Honk! Honk!” and flying up 
suddenly. He managed to get to some height when one of the wings broke, 
and down he splashed on to the lake. The geese spoke to him with great 
severity and this time he waited the full time required. 

When the geese decided to move to other feeding places they formed 
in two lines, making an angle in the usual way, and Wesakaychak, 
crying, ‘Honk! Honk!” lustily, placed himself at their head. They had 
warned him to keep away from the camps of people, but Wesakaychak, 
thinking to play a joke on them, flew right straight for a camp, crying, 
“Honk! Honk!” as he approached it. Men ran out of the wigwams with 
their weapons and the next moment the geese were flying amongst 
a shower of arrows. Wesakaychak laughed merrily as a murmur of alarm 
went through the flock. His merriment was short-lived, however, for 
an arrow struck one of his wings and down he went, rolling through the 
air. A great shout arose in the camp and people ran to see the monster 
goose, as they thought. Their eagerness was changed to laughter when 
they saw Wesakaychak getting up on to his feet, looking sheepish. 
That worthy individual, without so much as saying a word, walked 
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away into the forest. Pausing for a while he said, “Every creature 


according to his gifts; with these only must he work out his destiny.” 

F 

WESAKAYCHAK AND THE CANNIBAL. : 

Going along one day, Wesakaychak had the terrible misfortune to 

meet a cannibal. Now be it known that such beings were met with in } 
this land in the far distant past. What they were, is not known. They . 
were strong, and they had supernatural power. Their yell was so loud is 
that it paralyzed all who heard them. tl 
Such a personage Wesakaychak met, and he was frozen with terror. ff t 
His teeth began to chatter, and his knees knocked against each other. 
His plight was pitiful, but yet he felt he must use his wits. Pulling him- it 
self together, he said, ““My dear little brother, I have long been looking b 
for you; our mother —,” “Hurry up! Make a fire! I have no brothers and | is 
I am hungry. I am glad I met you.” h 
Wesakaychak felt it was hopeless. He proceeded to gather up sticks § 
for the fire, moving as slowly as he dared. Every now and again Wetiko, ; 
the cannibal, would yell at him to hurry up. There was nothing to do | 
but to make the best of it and meet his horrible fate likea man. He knew ‘ 





that Wetiko was stronger and swifter than he was and there was not ‘ 
much time. , 

As he was gathering up sticks and the cannibal was blowing on the 
fire, he saw an ermine running past. “Come here, come here!’’ he cried 
in anguished whispers. “I will make of you the most beautiful of all 
creatures. This Wetiko is going to kill me. When he opens his mouth, 
jump in and run down his throat. You will find a big round thing beating 
there; that is his heart. Bite and tear it up. Hurry, hurry, or it will be 
too late.’’ Wesakaychak pleaded so earnestly that the ermine took pity 
on him and jumped into the mouth of the Wetiko. ‘““Hurry up, Wesakay- 
chak, I am so hungry my heart is paining me!’ yelled the monster. 
Without so much as waiting to hear the last of this, Wesakaychak fled 
at a great speed. The Wetiko flew through the air after him, falling 
dead just as he caught up, tripping Wesakaychak, who cried in anguish, 
“Father! Father!”’ 

It was some time before the poor man realized that he was still alive, 
and when he saw that his enemy was dead, he fairly jumped around with 
joy. ‘If it had not been for my presence of mind, I would not have been 
breathing now,” he said to himself. 

The ermine came crawling out of the mouth of the monster. Wesa- 
kaychak took the little animal tenderly and washed all the blood off {| 
its fur. Taking some very white clay, he painted him all over with it. 
Only around the eyes he touched him, up with black ; this he also did with 
the tip of the tail. The ermine, proud of its new coat, ran off looking at 
himself. Ever since then, when winter comes on, this little animal puts 
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away its original color and dons that which Wesakaychak gave it as a 
reward of service. 


WESAKAYCHAK’S EXIT. 

Wesakaychak now began to feel old age coming on him. His had been 
a chequered career. He had his noble moments; he had always tried to 
rise to his responsibilities. Now his work was done. 

He packed up his few belongings and determined to go east. There 
is a place in Alberta known among Indians as the ‘Resting Place’’; 
that was where he had his first night’s sleep on his final journey. About 
twenty miles west of the town of Battleford he slid down a hill as he 
went. The impression of his body is still to be seen and the Indians call 
it, ‘“Wesakaychak’s Sliding Place’”’. How far east he traveled is not known 
but there are those who claim that he has been seen living on an island 
in the ocean and that he collects toll from passing ships. Others say that 
he has been so old for such a long time that he has sat in one place for 
ages and that a small spruce tree has grown through his body.! 


1 By an easy transition the name Wesakaychak has been given to Santa 
Claus. These legends must not be narrated during summertime; if this is 
done, snakes are liable to crawl in to listen, it is said. To mark the end of a 
legend, the narrator usually says, ‘““There goes the crop of a partridge!” 
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THE SUN DANCE OF THE OGLALA SIOUX 


By ELLA DELORIA. 


The following text account of the Oglala Sioux was originally written 
by Sword, an Oglala! and accompanied Dr. Walker’s manuscript. Since 
the orthography used by the Dakota is inadequate and the manuscript 
was obscure in some places I revised it with the help of several old 
people and give it here. Its interest, aside from the linguistic value, lies 
in the importance given to various phases of the ceremony by an old 
Dakota, and in the prayers and songs. 


The symbols used in the text correspond to Riggs’ Siouan alphabet, 
except that the medial and aspirate stops are differentiated. 





Stops Spirants Nasal Lateral 
a oe ee 
, § 3 
3 = S 2 S é 3 S 
- rat < i) > =) - > 
Labial .... b p p‘ Pp’ = m _ 
Alveolar .. -- t t +? Zz n 1 
Affricative ~- c oy © z -- — 
Palatal ... g k k* k? _ -- ~ ~ 
Velar .... g _- - --- — h -— _ 
WIWA’YAKWAC'IPI. 


(1) Wic‘a’ ece’la wiwa’yakwac‘i it‘a’c‘api?!; ty’weni wi'ya iyo’wi- 
wic'ak‘iyapi Snii. (2) Wiwa’yakwac‘ipi kj hena’ zuya’ ya’pikta c‘a 
it‘o’kap ho’yeic’iyapi’!*. (3) Tuwa’ t‘oke’ya he’c‘el oi'c’ig.laka® c‘a he e c‘a 
wiwa’yakwac‘i it‘a*c‘ak‘iyapi, ’!na he tuwe’ kj ye’ yma’pi kj eta’ tuwa’ 
kahni’ga c‘q he e c‘a kic‘i’ it‘a’c‘q s’a’®. (4) To’k‘ehcj wic‘o*ta o’p‘api 
k‘es eta’ ny’plala it‘a’c‘api’!. (5) Le wo’wasukiye’e. 


(6) Nai’s ta’ku wo’nihjciye kesa’ wic‘a’hiyag.le c‘q ho’yeic’iyapi’!. 
(7) Tk‘a iyes*tuk‘a kic‘i’zapi el o’p‘api Sni’!. (8) Na ho’yeic’iyapi hena’ 
iye’ ta’kuni Si’ca ak‘i’p‘apikte Sni tk‘a isna’wasa*nicayapikta*, eya’pi’!. 


1 See J. R. Walker, The Sun Dance and other Ceremonies of the Oglala 
Division of the Teton Dakota, Anthropological Papers of the American 
Museum of Natural History, Vol. XVI, Part II, New York 1917. 

2 Literally, they sent forth their voices in their own behalf. 
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The Sun Dance of the Oglala Sioux. 
Ww, y, h. 


‘(glottal stop). In the series p’, t’, c’, k’, the glottal stop continues 
until after the p, t, c, k release. With the spirants it follows the spirant. 
At the close of the sentence without punctuation particle it follows the 
terminal vowel and is followed by a strong echo vowel. 

g.1, m.n are separated by marked voicing. 

a, e, i, 0, u are closed vowels. 

a, i, U, are nasalized vowels. 

Vowels in contact are separated by a weak, but complete closure. 
There are no diphthongs. 

The c series corresponds to English j, ch; z and § to z in azure and 
English sh. 

Syllables which in syntactic connection lose their accent are marked 
with an asterisk. 


VERBATIM TRANSLATION. 


(1) Men/that kind only / dance gazing at sun / they are leaders; / never / 
women / they are permitted / not. / (2) Sun dancers / the / those / they are 
going to war / then / previously / they declare themselves. / (3) Who / 
first / in that manner / declares himself / then / that one it is / that / they 
cause to be sun dance leader / and / that / someone / the/ himself / others / 
the / from (their number) / whom / he chooses / then / that one it is / that / 
in company with him / he is leader / regularly. / (4) No matter at all how / 
many people / they take part / nevertheless / from (out of that group) / 
just two and no more / they are leaders. / (5) This / it is a rule. / 

(6) Or else / any sort of thing / alarming / comes upon them / then / 
they declare themselves. / (7) However / these more fortunate / battles / 
in / they take part / not. / (8) And / self-declarers / those / themselves / 
nothing / evil / it will befall them / not / rather / they only / will cause 
a one-sided result (of evil, against the enemy) / they say. / 

3 Literally, they tell on themselves; synonymous with hdyeic’iyapi (see 
note 1). 

* isna’, they only; wa, something; sanica, one-sided; ya, to cause; 
i. e., they send something (evil) to the other side, to their enemies. 
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(9) Na wana’ to’na wiwa’yakwac‘i ho*yeic’iyapikta c‘a oya’s’j ig.lu’- 
zuzupi na ipa’hlalya wi hina’p‘e kj e’tkiya e’tywa ina’zipi’!. 


(10) Na wic‘a’sa wak‘a’ig.lawa wa ho’yeyesipi kj is eya’ ig.lu’zuzu na 
wic‘i lazata ina’zj na oki’hi ha’tahas! wak‘a’olowa t‘a*wa kj g.lohi’yaye’e, 


(11) ““Hyhyhe’!”’ to’paak‘ig.le eye’ cj he’c‘eg.la hab.lo’g.lakj? na 
leye’”*: 

(12) ‘“Ape’tu wi kj waste’ya® nu’gopta icu’ wo. P‘ezi’ hiya’paza oya’s’j 
ite’t‘okeca ahi’nap‘e cjha’ hoksi’la wahe’hatu‘ kj lena’ ite’ wawi'c‘alakj- 
kta c‘e, eya’pi’l. (13) Tk‘a naky’ wama’k‘aska yeye’ cj hena’ op ite’ 
waki'c‘iyakapikta c‘e, eya’pelo’. (14) Na wo’kic‘ize kj le el ta’ku wac‘a’- 
hiye cj oya’s’j nagi’'wasakalakte’*,4 na wac‘a’hiye® cj hena’oya’s’j mit‘a’- 
wakte, eya’pi c‘e. (15) Tk‘a miye’ ta’ku wo’wahtani® wani’l mit‘o’yate 
ekta’ wak‘i’nawazijkte*. (16) Heha’n, t‘ati’ye? to’pa kj ekta’ tuwa’ 
wahu’pakoza* ewi'c‘akiyapi ki nq ihu’k‘uya wama’k‘aska, wab.li’, 
c‘eta’, p‘eha’, hytka’, hena’ oya’s’j c‘any’pa ni’ciyuzapikta keya’peld. 


(17) Ape’tu wa t‘owa’zica c‘a iyo’lilita ab.la’kela, ok‘a’ta wani’ca c‘a 
el op waye’c‘ilakjkta keya’pelé.”” (18) Heha’n olo’wa kj le ahi’yaye’*: 


(19) ““Oya’te waSte’wakage lo®. 
(20) ““Oya’te waste’ wakage lo. 
(21) ‘‘K‘ola’ lena’ mi’caga c‘a.”’ 


(22) Heha’n ena’kiyapi na wo’kic‘ize o’p‘api k’eya’ ta’ku ic‘e’kiyapi 
kj taye’hej iye’c‘etu Sni k‘es ec‘e’l ec‘y’pikte’®. 


1 in case — then. 

2 hab.lo’g.laka; from hab.le’, to fast in order to induce a vision; wi'hab.la, 
to dream, is undoubtedly related. og.la’ka, to tell one’s own. hab.lo’g.laka, 
to speak with the supernatural world. My father says that they did not 
actually relate their visions. While a person without a vision did not dare to 
address the spirits, these did do so because they could refer to their acquaint- 
ance with the gods through their visions. They would say, ‘‘Don’t you 
remember when you came to me in sucha shape, at such a time ? I am he, 
talking to you,’’ etc. In other words, their hable’ gave them the right to speak 
familiarly to the spirits. 

Waste’, good, beautiful, pleasant, easy todo, good tasting. c‘qte’ waste’, 
to be happy; t‘awa’c‘j waste’, to have a good mind i. e. to be kind, generous. 
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(9) And / now / as many as / are going to declare themselves to dance 
the sun dance / then / all / they disrobe / and / in rank formation (i.e. 
abreast, shoulder to shoulder) / sun / it rises / the / towards / looking / 
they take their stand. / 

(10) And / man / considers himself holy / a / commissioned to make 
the declaration / the / he also / disrobes / and / behind them / takes his 
stand / and / he can / if, then / his own sacred song / the / he sings his 
own. / 

(11) ‘“Well!”’ / four times in succession / he says / the / immediately / 
he speaks mystically / and / says this: / 

(12) “Day / planet / the / in a kindly way / listening (turning the ear) / 
take (an attitude) / do. Grass / appearing in upright position / all / 
different aspect / they appear / when, . then / youths / suitable age / the / 
these / faces / you shall see them / it is so / they say. / (13) But / 
furthermore / animal-world / it exists / the / those / with / face / they 
will see each other, / so / they say. / (14) ‘And / war/ the / this / during / 
what / it is annoying / the / all / it will be spirit easy of access / and / 
annoyance / the / those / all / shall be on my side (i. e., let me annoy 
rather than be annoyed)’, / they say so. / (15) ‘But / I / something 
trouble bringing / without / my people / to that place / I returning will 
take my stand’. / (16) Next / wind sources / four / the / over there / 
what ones / wing-flapping things / they are called / the / and / underneath / 
animals, / eagles, / hawks, / cranes, / loons, / those / all / pipe / they will 
present for you, / they say. 

(17) Day / a / blue sky all over /such / warm/calm / heat / absent / 
such / in / with / you will see them, / they say.’ / (18) Then/ song / 
the / this / he sings: 

(19) ‘People / I make good, / 
(20) “‘People / I make good, / 
(21) ‘‘Friend / these / he makes for me / when... then.” / 


(22) Then / they. adjourn / and / war / they take part in / certain 
ones / what thing / they prayed for / the / in exact manner / it is ful- 
filled / not / nevertheless / accordingly / they perform must. / 


waste’ya, thoroughly, completely, well finished, graciously; yuwa’steya, to 
deal with an object in such a way as to render it good in the process. 

‘ nagi, spirit; waSakala, cheap, i.e., to handle difficult situations with ease. 

5 Obsolete term. 
_ © Used by the Church for expressing ‘‘sin’; but to the Dakota of old, 
htani’, toil, labor; wo’wahtani, something that involves toil; something 
troublesome, difficult, calamitous. 

7 t‘ati’ye or t‘atu’ye, from t‘ate’, wind; ou’ye, place from which some- 
thing comes; the four cardinal points. 

8 Mythical beings of bird form. 

® This song is repeated four times. Literally, “‘I render the people good 
by my work,”’ 


25 
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(23) Wicta’sa wazi’ wiwa’yakwac‘ikta c‘q heha’yq “yuwa’k‘api” 
eci’yapi na y wak‘a‘ig.lawa y na ta’kuni ec{j’sniya ec‘y’ sni nq to’kl 
ej’cdya y Sni’l 


24) Wic‘a’Sa wak‘a* o’tapi tk‘a co’nala wiwa’yakwac‘i oki‘hipi’!. 
4 a Pp { p 


(25) He’c‘el ape’tu wa el taku’ku wiwa’yakwac‘ipi kj he el wo’ilakya- 
pikte cj hena’ ig.ni’pi’!. 
(26) Lena’ ee’e:! 
(27) Way’yapi t‘oke’ya kj he ptecj’cala® taya’ c‘e’pe kj he’c‘a ha 
wa yuwa’k‘aya kpaya’pi na taya’ ka’gapi nq hj ao’p‘eya ka’ gapi 
na peha’ yuwa’k‘ayela yuha’pi’!, ta’kuni asa’pesniya. 


8) Ptet‘a’wasj wa wic‘a’nape j’skokeca. 
29) T‘ac‘a on asi wa. 
30) P‘a wa.® 

1) Ha’ pa* wa. 

2) Mak‘a’wase eta’.5 

33) Cali’ eta’. 
34) 
35) 
36) 


(2 
( 
( 
(3 
(3 
( 
( Nazy’speci*k’ala. 
(35) Mi'la. 
(36) Wi'zilyewac‘a* ga. 

(37) Heha’n wiwa’yakwaci kj ta’ku k‘oya’k wac‘i’kte cj lena’ 
e’e’kte’*: 

(38) P‘eyo’zaipaza® o’skapi top p‘ec‘o’ka el ao’pazaq”’. 


(39) Wana’p’i wa t‘aha’saka mime*la c‘a oho’m.ni waski’Skitapi nq 
t‘o iy’pi na c‘oka’ya wab.li’ wi*yaka wajZi'la iya’kaskapi nq wi’k‘q sy'pi 
wa ik‘a’kahya’ c‘ate’ kj ai’ yopteya nap’j’!. 


(40) Mastj’cala ha wa wasle’capi c‘a oya’ya to’pa kj iyo’hila el 
owa’slece wai’ el iya’g.laske’®. 
(41) T‘a’hea ha kpaya’pi num niti’yapeheya o’ic’ige’e. 


1 The first or the second e may be accented. Some speakers stress both e’e’. 

2 ptecj’cala, ptezi’cala and pfehj’cala are all used. The second form is 
most common among the Yankton (ptezi’cana). 

3’ My informants say the carrying case was not a p‘qa as Sword writes, 
but a wi’yakap‘a, a feather-case. This type is used only by women. Generally 
it is made of rawhide and painted like a small parfléche bag, about 12” by 6” 
in size. It is used for carrying beadwork and sewing implements. The pq 
were in pairs and were much more elaborately ornamented, with solid bead- 
or quill-work. They were made of soft skin, the size of pillows. I do not 
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(23) Man / a / is going to dance the sun dance / then / from then on / 
“consecrated” / he is called / and / therefore / regarding himself holy / 
he lives / and / nothing at all / improper / he does / not / and / just as 
he pleases / he lives / not. / 

(24) Men / holy / there are many, / but / only a few / to dance the 
sun dance / they are qualified. 

(25) Thus / day / a / on/ various things / sun dance / the / that / in / 
they will use / the / those / they seek to procure. / 

(26) These / they are: 

(27) Offering / first / the / that /calf / nicely / fat / the / that sort / 
hide / a / treating it as holy / they tan it / and / carefully / they 
prepare it / and / fur / included / they make it / and / folded / 
very sacredly / they keep it / nothing / soiling it. / 

(28) Buffalo-loin-fat / a / human hand / same size. / 

(29) Fat of covering around ruminant’s heart /a /. 

30) Container./ 
31) Moccasin / a. / 
2) Vermillion paint / some./ 
) Tobacco / some. / 
) Hatchet. / 
) Knife. / 
6) Sweet-grass for incense. / 


3 
4 
5 


( 
( 
(3 
(3 
(3 
(3 
(3 


(37) Next / sun dancer / the / what things / wearing / he will dance / 
the / these / they shall be: / 

(38) Hair-ornaments / wound with porcupine quills / four / top 
of head / that spot / he wears parting the hair. / 

(39) Necklace / a / raw-hide /circular / such / around / it is notched / 
and / blue / with it is painted / and/ in centre / eagle feather / 
only one / it is tied / and / rope / braided / a / for a tie / heart / 
the / corresponding*to, on top of, about the location of / he 
wears suspended about the neck. / 

(40) Rabbit / hide / a / slashed lengthwise / such / limbs / four / the / 
each / strip / one / at that place / he ties. / 

(41) Deer skin / tanned / two / wrapped about the loins / he covers 
himself. / 


know why the former kind were called feather-cases. They were not used 
for carrying feathers. 

4 This means ‘‘a pair of moccasins.” 

5 eta’, part of, some, from among a group or quantity. 

® p‘eyo’za, the parting of the hair; ipa’zq, an instrument for parting the 
hair. , 

’ ik‘g’, strings to be used as reins, or something to tie to; ik‘’kahya, 
to serve as reins. 
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(42) T‘aha’saka wa t‘at‘a’kakahya waspa’pi nq naky’ wajzi’ wic‘a’sa- 
kahya waspa’pi na hena’os c‘qawa’k‘a pawo’slal e’g.lepi kj el ai’yaka- 
Skapi’!. 


(43) Wi'k‘a sy*pi ha’ska wa. 

(44) C‘aka’p‘estopi num, hena’ y c‘at‘k‘u’ pahlo’kapi nai’s hena’ 
u kaska’ na’zj’1. 

(45) Na uy oi’ciwakta c‘a oi’g.wapi oc‘a’ze to’nakeca kj oya’s’j, na 
naky’ j’yat‘o k‘o. 

(46) Hena’ oya’s’j taya’ ig.lu’stapi, heha’n wi wa waki’c‘epawi ki he 


el wic‘a’sa oya’te el it‘a’c‘api ki oi’yag.leya Iya’ Hwaye’la M.ni*ciyapi al 
eta’ wo’iyowik‘iye icu’pi”. al 
fr 


(47) Heha’n wiwa’ yakwac‘i it‘a*c’a kj he wana’ ape’tu wa el p‘ii’c’iye’*! 


(48) Naky’ kic‘i’ it‘a’c‘a kj. T’pi wa tuwe’ni og.na’ yake’ sni c‘a mak‘o’- 01 
skan ho’c‘okatakiya e’tuwa it‘i’cagapi na Iya’ Hwaye'la Om.ni*ciye te 
eta’ha wic‘a’sa k’eya’ owi'c‘ak’upi c‘a hena’ wic‘o’h’a ki he wic‘a’kiciyue- ci 
c‘etupikta y el ska’pi!. (49) Ti'pi ki i’g.lukSaya p‘ezi’hota ape’ b.laska*- S 
ska owi’zapi na c‘atku’ kj el mak‘a’ kj taya’ ka’gapi’!. (50) He ‘“‘owa’k- sc 
kagapi’”? eci’yapi’!. T«i’sleyata t‘aha’saka “‘pteha’Sla”’ eci’yapi kj he’c‘a fc 
wa e’g.nakapi’!. g 

h 

b 

le 


(51) Wiwa’yakwacii it‘a*cq num wic‘a’yut@pi’!®. Ig.lu’zuzupi na 
p‘ehj’ kab.le’lya yma’la c‘qny’pa opa*gipi wa yuha’ nq nyp’ Sina’ 


hja’kataha i’pi!. (52) Iya’ Hwaye’la Om.ni*ciye eta’ha owi’c‘ak’upi kj p 
hena’ op ya’pikta c‘a. v 
t! 


(53) He toha’ya p‘ii’Ciyapi ki heha’ya wo’yute na m.ni hena’ yul- 
i'caki#iciya aki’h’aic’iyapi’l. a 


(54) Tukte’l wic‘'a’sa wak‘a* kj t% ki e’tkiya wiwa’yakwac‘i it‘a*ca, kj 


nyp‘i’caska* ma’nipi nq iha’kap Iya’ Hwaye’la Om.ni*ciye eta/hapik’u JJ I 
is eya’ ya’p?l. (55) Oya’te ki hwaye’la ina’zjzj ya’pi'!. (56) Wic‘a’sa : 
wak‘a* kj oya’s’j ig.lu’zuzupi na zitka’la sylu’ta® wa a’taya ozu’t‘y p‘e- ( 
h 

: a 

1 pii’ciya, to bestir oneself; to move about, getting ready for action. k 


2 owa’ka, bed, floor, space set apart for a given purpose, a plot as in 
a cemetery. owa’kkagapi, a plot made ready for a purpose, called ‘altar’ 
in the translation. 

3 yut‘g’, to touch, to handle; iyu’t‘gt‘g, to leave marks on something by I 
handling it. A holy man rubs paint on his hands and touches the dancers to I 
paint them. 
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(42) Rawhide / a / made like a buffalo bull / it is cut with a knife / 
and / also / one / made like a man / it is cut with a knife / and / 
those two / sacred pole / erected by pushing / they place it / 
the / there / they tie to it. / 

(43) Rope / braided / long / a. / 

(44). Sharpened sticks / two, / these / by means of / chest / he 
is pierced / or else / those / by means of / tied fast / he stands. / 

(45) And / by means of / he will paint himself / so / paints / kinds / 
as many as there are / the / all, / and / also / blue-stone / too. / 

(46) Those / all / thoroughly / they complete; / then / month / a / 
animals fatten (June) / month / the / that / during / men / people / 
among / they are chiefs / the / extending to / Gentle Speech / Society / 
from / permission / they obtain. / 

(47) Then / sun dance / leader / the / that one / now / day / certain / 
on / prepares himself. / (48) Also / in company with him / leader / the / 
tent / a / nobody / in / sits / not / such / off by itself / toward the 
circle of the tribal tents / facing / they pitch it / and / Gentle Speech / 
Society / from out of / men / certain ones / they are loaned to them / 
so / those / rites / the / that / they will cause to happen properly for them, / 
for that reason / in it / they engage. / (49) Tent / the / around it / gray 
grass (sage) / leaves / flat ones / they spread out as bed / and / place of 
honor / the / at that place / ground / the / well / they make. / (50) That / 
bed (altar) / it is called. / On the right hand side of the tent / raw-hide / 
“buffalo-hide-without hair’ / it is called / the / that sort /a / they 
lay it./ 

(51) Sun dance / principals / two / they are touched (i.e., painted). / 
They disrobe / and / hair / in a loose hanging state / only one of them / 
pipe / filled / a / carries / and / both / robes / fur on the outside / they 
wear. / (52) Gentle Speech / Society / from there / they were loaned / 
the / those / in company with / they will go / that is why. / 

(53) That / as long as / they are getting ready / the / so long / food / 
and / water / those / in a manner of from-eating they abstain-to-the-point- 
of-suffering / they cause themselves to fast. / 

(54) What place / man /holy / the / lives / the / that direction/sun dance / 
leaders / the / both in a cluster, / they walk / and / after them / Gentle 
Speech / Society / they are from it / as aforesaid / they too / they go. / 
(55) People / the / softly / pausing from time to time / they go. / (56) Men / 
holy / the / all / they are disrobed / and/ bird / redheaded woodpecker / 
a / entire / stuffed / crown of head / on / they wear on top of the 
head / and / blankets / with fur outside / wearing as a shawl / they sit. / 


‘ nup%’caska, close together, touching one another, clustered; nyp%’ ya’pi, 
both go at the same time, but not necessarily together or in the same direction ; 
nyp{j’caska ya’pi, they go side by side. 

’ Red woodpecker; as separate words ‘‘feathers red’. 
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sle’te aka’n p‘eg.na’kapi nq Sina’ hja’kataha i yaka’pi”!. (57) Catku’ kj 
el owa’kkagapi nq el ptec‘e’! wa g.na’kapi’!. 

(58) Wiwa’yakwac‘i kj naky’ to’na op i’pi ki oya’s’j t‘i’sleyata iya’- 
yapi”!. (59) Heha’n wic‘a’sa wak‘a* kj nape’ g.lub.la’ya c‘oka’takiya i’yo- 
take’e. (60) Heha’n c‘qny’pa opa’gipi’!. (61) P‘ahu’ kj isle’yataha yus 
nape’ yub.la’ya yake’ kj el k’y’pi’!. (62) Heha’n wic‘a’sa wak‘g* kj 
napo’g.mus icu’", (63) He’c‘y c‘q to’na hel yaka’pi kj wo’p‘ilaeya’pi 


” 


na ‘“‘haye’”’ eya’pi’!. (64) Heha’n wic‘a’sa wak‘a* kj owa’kkagapi k’el 
wac‘a’ga kj napo’g.na icu’ na izi’lye’*. (65) El e’pazo-nq ak‘e’ el e’pazo 
na ak‘e’ el e’pazo nq ici’topa kj el izi’lye’*. (66) Heha’n c‘qny’pa opa*Zipi 
kj ptec‘e’ kj el aka’n yu’zj nq oya’p‘e ki waka’takiya yu’zj na hab.l|o’- 
g.lake’e. 


(67) ‘““Wak‘at‘aka’, kama’k‘atakiya ahi’tywa y’Silaya o’makiya yo. 
(68) Na t‘aty’ye to’pa kj ekta’kta wahu’pakoza yaka’pi kj ihu’k‘uya 
zitka’la oy’c‘age yaka’pi ki: Hoksi’la waste*pi wahe’hatuyehcj way’ic’i- 
yapikta c‘a ho’yenic‘iyapi k’y he wana’ iya’pi o’tkyzela kta c‘a y ta’ku 
oya’s’j wi'yeya yaka’ tk‘a ape’tu t‘owa’zica? c‘a ab.la’kyela iyo’lilita 
c‘a el iyo’hila ite’ ozu’la kic‘i’ waye’c‘ilakjkta c‘e, eya’pi c‘e. (69) Ta’ku 
wo’wahtani wani’l taye’hcj wo’ec‘y ihy’nikiyapikta c‘e, eya’pi c’e. 
(70) He’c‘el c‘any'pa kj le iya’hpenicic‘iyapikta c‘e, eya’pi c‘e.”’ 


(71) Ak‘e’ oya’sj ‘“Haye’”’ eya’pi’!. 

(72) Heha’n iya’ta na ihu’pa kj el yu’za c‘qa wiwa’yakwac‘i it‘a*c‘a kj 
t‘oke’ya y’pa c‘qa heha’n oya’s’j y’papi na heha’yela’®. (73) Heha’n 
ak‘e’ c‘any’pa kj kic‘u’pi na iye’ to’k‘iyataha hi’pi k’y e’tkiya g.la’pi’!. 


(74) Heha’n oha’kap wic‘a’sa wak‘a* kj is tukte’l t‘ica’gapi na ta’ku 
oya’s’j wi'yeya e’g.lepi kj ekta’ i?!. (75) Wana’ waste’ya wi mahe’l iya’ye 
cj heha’n t‘ac‘e’zi c‘eh-wa/zi el ai’pi na wic‘a’sa oya’s’j el i’pi?!. (76) Na 
wic‘'a’sa wak‘q* kj owa’kkagapi kj el c‘any’pa wa opa’gi e’upapi kj he 
p‘ahu’ kj isle’yatakiya yus icu’kta tk‘a ya’m.ni ayu*gatj nq ici’topa 
ki el icu’". (77) Wazi'lyapi kj is eya’ ya’m.ni icu*kyzj nq ici’topa kj el 


1 ptec‘esli, an unbroken piece of buffalo manure; here shortened to 
ptec‘e’. 
2 A perfectly clear day with blue sky and without any clouds. 
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(57) Piace of honor / the / there / they have made an altar / and / there / 
buffalo-dung / a / they have it laid. / 

(58) Sun dancers / the / also / as many as / with / they came / the / all / 
to the right side of the tent / they go. / (59) Next / man / holy / the / hand / 
with his opened out / towards the center / he sits down. / (60) Then / 
pipe / they fill it. / (61) Bowl / the / holding it on the right hand side / 
with hand opened out / he sits / the / there / they give to him. / (62) Then / 
man / holy / the / closing the hand over it / he takes it. / (63) He does 
that, / then / as many as/ there / they sit / the / thanks / they say / and / 
“Haye’”’ / they say. / (64) Then / man / holy / the / altar / the-there / 
sweet grass / the / hand / in / he takes it / and / burns it as incense. / 
(65) Towards it /he points / and / again / towards / he points / and / again / 
towards / he points / and / fourth time / the / there / he causes it to smoke 
(burns it). / (66) Then / pipe / filled / the / buffalo-dung / the / there / 
over it and resting on it / he holds / and / place for the mouth (stem) / 
the / upright / he holds / and / talks mystically (relating to his vision) : / 

(67) ““Mystery-great, / earthwardly / looking down / pityingly / help 
thou me! / (68) And / wind-sources / four / the / in those various 
places / wing-flapping beings / they abide / the / below them / birds / 
species / they abide / the: / Youths / they are goodly ones / exactly of 
suitable age / they will offer themselves as a sacrifice; / so / they 
declared themselves, / as aforesaid / that / now / vow / it will be ful- 
filled / so / on that account / things / all / ready / are, / but / day / un- 
clouded, blue all over and all day long / such / calmly / warmed / such / 
on it / each one / face / fully, directly / with / you will meet with him / 
it is so, / they say so. / (69) Anything / involving trouble / without / 
perfectly / ceremony / they will complete their own, / it is so, / they say 
so. / (70) Therefore / pipe / the / this / they will offer ceremonially for 
you, / they say so.” 

(71) Again / all, / ‘““Haye’,” / they say. / 

(72) Then / he draws / it (smoke) / and / stem / the / there / he holds / 
while / sun dance / leader / the / first in time / smokes it / when...then / 
all / they smoke it / and /that is all. / (73) Then / again / pipe / the / they 
return his to him/ and / themselves /from whence / they came / aforesaid / 
that direction / they go back. / 

(74) Then / afterwards / man / holy / the / as for him / what place / 
they pitched the tent / and / things / all / in readiness / they set / the / 
over there / he goes. / (75) Now, / absolutely / sun / inside / it is gone / the / 
then / tongues of ruminants /one pailful /there / it is brought /and /men/ 
all / at that place / they arrive. / (76) And / man / holy / the / altar / 
the / there / pipe / a / filled / it is laid / the / that one / bowl / the / on the 
righthand side / holding / will take up / but / three (times) / he reaches 
for it / and / fourth time / the / in it / he takes it. / (77) Incense / the / 
it also / three (times) / he pretends to take it / and / fourth time / the / 
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zilye’*. (78) Heha’n wic‘a’sa wak‘q* kj c‘qny’pa p‘ahu’ kj icu’ ng the: 
ptec‘e’ kj aka’n e’g.le nq oya’p‘e ki waka’takiya yus yaka’ c‘a oya’s} tak 
ini‘la yaka’pi’!. pie 

sile 

(79) ““Wak‘at‘aka’, kama’k‘atakiya ahi’tywj na y’Silaya o’makiya yo! ( 
(80) Hoksi’la waste*pi wahe’hatu kj lena’ op ite’ wayec‘ilakikte eya'pi hel} 
k’y wana’ o’tkyzela’®. (81) Tk‘a ape’tu wa t‘owa’zica, ok‘a’ta wani'l fac 
iyo’lilita c‘a he og.na’ya op ite’ waye’c‘ilakjkta c‘e,eya’pi c‘e. (82) Oya’te full 
mit‘a’wa op ta’ku wo’wahtani wani’l wani’kta c‘e, eya’pelo’. (83) Na wai 
t‘at‘a’ka na t‘awi'cu, cica’la o’p‘eya mii'‘tokahwap‘aya oe’g.lepi mi’- sO, 
cicaga yo, kiha’ hena’ y ova’te op wani’kte, eya’pi c‘e.” bri: 

bul 
sou 
the 

(84) Oe’yasta oya’s’j el oya’te kj ‘‘haye’”’ eya’pi na heha’n lowa’pi’!: ( 

the 
(85) ““Heya’ya le hibu’ we,} 
““Heya’ya le hibu’ we, 
““Heya’ya le hibu’ we, 
(86) ‘“Wak‘a’pi mak‘a’ sito’m.niya hena’keh taku’waye lo.” 

(87) Heha’n c‘any’pa kj iya’hpeyapi? na y’papi’!. (88) Heha’n | 
wiwa’yakwacii ki oya’s’j ig.lu’Zuzupi na Sina’ hja’kataha j’pi na §i’- (88 
yot‘aka k’eya’ wabli’ hupa’hu el hohu’ kj uy ka’gapi c‘a oto’iyo‘hila sid 
yuha’ c‘atku’ta ipa’hlalya na’zjpi’!. th 

on 
, (th 

(89) H’ok‘a’? wayu*p‘ika kj oya’sj t‘aha’saka k’y he o’k‘sa i’yo- 
takapi na lowa’pi na li'la i’yakis’api c‘a wiwa’yakwac‘i kj oya’s’j c‘e’- as 
yapi?. (go) Le ‘““T‘ok’o’wec‘eyapi’’! eci’yapi’!. (91) Olo’wa t‘oke’ya ve 
ki he ahi’yayapi na ya’m.niak‘ig.le t‘aha’saka kj i’yuswuap‘api® (9 
na ici’‘topa kj el i’‘wac‘iap‘api?!. (92) Heha’n wiwa’yakwac‘i kj oya’s’j th 
wacii’pi!, (93) Olo’wa o’ta y lowa’pi’!. (94) Na heha’n c‘e’ga og.na’ be 
t‘ac‘e’zi oha’pi k’y heta’ wic‘a’Sa wak‘q* kj hake’ ci’k’ala icu’ na g.lu’te’*. te 
(95) Heha’n oya’te kj oya’s’j wo’tapi”!. (96) Olo’wa ospa’ye top ahi’- (9 
yayapi”"!. Heha’n ena’kiyapi”!. it 
— th 

1 An archaic term; to burst forth with noise, for a purpose. (g 

? Literally, ‘‘to throw on to’, asa tent over the tent poles; also to infect a 
with disease. Ceremonially it means‘‘to present the pipe to the gods’’. 

8’ The person who accompanies dancing by singing and drum-beating. 

* To cry for enemies, i. e., out of desire to kill them. owe’c‘eya or ac‘e’ya, 
to cry for want of something. hy’ku owék’c‘eye’®, he cries wanting his we 
mother; ac‘e’ya, to cry on account of one who is absent or dead; g.lu-ha’ c‘e’ya, né 
to cry over one’s own, i. e., out of sympathy for one, not necessarily a Ww 


relative or friend. 
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then / he takes it. / (78) Then / man / holy / the / pipe / bowl / the / he 
takes / and / buffalo dung / the / resting in it / he places / and / mouth- 
piece / the / pointing upwards holding / he sits / what time / all / 
silently / they remain. / 

(79) ‘“Mystery-Great, / earthwardly / look down / and / pityingly / 
help thou me! / (80) Youths / comely / of suitable age / the / these / with / 
face / you will see with them, / they said / as aforesaid / now / it is 
fulfilled. / (81) But / day /a/ blue sky all over, / heat / lacking / gently 
warmed / such / that / during it / with / face / you will meet them / it is 
so, / they say so. / (82) ‘People / mine / with / anything / trouble- 
bringing / without / I shall live / it is so,’ / they say. / (83) ‘And / buffalo- 
bull / and / his wife / little ones / in among them / somewhat towards the 
south of me / place of being, pasture / make thou for me / to the end that / 
those / by means of / people / with / I survive shall,’ / they say so.” / 

(84) Pauses / all / at / people / the / ‘““Hayé” / they say / and / then / 
they sing: / 


(85) ‘‘So saying thus I arrive with éclat! 
“So saying thus I arrive with éclat! 
“So saying thus I arrive with éclat! 

(86) ‘Spirits / earth / all over / every one, as many as there are / 
I am related to.”’ / 


(87) Then / pipe / the / they present ceremonially / and / smoke it. / 
(88) Then / sun dancers / the / all / they disrobe / and / robes / fur out- 
side / they wear as a mantle / and / whistles / of certain kind / eagle / wing/ 
there / bone / the / of that material / they are made / such / every single 
one of them / holding / at place of honor / side by side, all facing one way, 
(the doorway) / they take their stand. / 

(89) Singers for accompanying dancing, / skilled / the / all / rawhide / 
as aforsaid / that / around it / they seat themselves / and / sing / and / 
very / they cheer / what time / sun dancers / the / all / they weep. / 
(90) This / “They cry for the enemy’”’ / it is called. / (91) Song / first one / 
the / that / they sing it /and / thrice in succession / rawhide / the / they 
beat in very rapid succession / and / fourth time / the / there / in dance 
tempo they beat it. / (92) Then / sun dancers / the / all / they dance. / 
(93) Songs / many / by means of / they sing. / (94) And / then / pail / in 
it as container / tongue of ruminant / they boil it / as aforesaid / from 
there / man / holy / the / piece / small / he takes / and / eats his own. / 
(95) Then / people / the / all / they eat. / (96) Songs / groups / four / they 
sing . / Then / they adjourn. / 


5 iyu’swu; caswu’la, fine wood, like small saplings; swuye’la ipat‘a, to 
work porcupine embroidery in fine narrow rows, all in the same direction; 
nasy’pakce swu*la, a fine comb; iyu’swuap‘api, to beat the drum rapidly 
with light strokes. 
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(97) To’pa ec‘y*pi”!, na tukte’l wo'inahni c‘q nu’mnumkaska ec‘y*pi', 


(98) Na heha’n yuo’nihaya ig.la’kapi, oya’te kj a’taya, na tukte’l 
k‘iye’la mak‘o’c‘e wa waste’ el e’t‘ipi’!. (99) Hel wiwa’yakwac‘ipi- 
kta c‘a hey’. 

_(100) Waki’c‘yza k’eya’ b.la’yec‘okaya ipa’hlalya i’yotakapi c'q 
wiwa’yakwac‘i it‘a*c‘ahce cj hee’ c‘a ak‘e’ igJu’zuzu, sina’ hja’pa 
wa hia’kataha i nq c‘any’pa wa opa’gi yuha’ waki’c‘yza yaka’pi kj 
wicii't‘okap i’yotake’®. (101) Toha’n oya’te ki ig.la’kig.lustapi na 
waki'c‘yza ki ya’pikta c‘q wiwa’yakwaci it‘a*c‘a kj t‘oke’ya ina’zj 
na ya c‘q waki’c‘yza ki iha’kap a’ye’*. (102) Heha’n ig.la’ka oya’sj 
a’yj na e’tipi’!. 


(103) It‘a’hena ya’m.niak‘ig.le e’yuhpapi! nq ici’topa ki el ho’- 
c‘okat‘yya taya’ oya’te kj e’t‘iwic'ak‘iyapi’!. (104) Iya’ Wahwala 
Om.ni*ciye eta’hapi k’y hena’ e’e’pi c'a he’c‘el e’t‘iwic‘ak‘iyapi’!, 
(105) Heha’n t‘at‘a’ka p‘ase’ca wa ag.li’pi na he yuwa’k‘apikta c‘a y. 


(106) Wana’ c‘qwa’k‘a aty’weayjkta y tukte’l wiwa’yakwacii t‘i*pi- 
kta mak‘o’c‘e kj el wic‘a’Sa k’eya’ wae’c‘ywic‘ak‘iya it‘a*c‘api kj 
hena’ mak‘a’ ama’niya c‘a’c‘ega g.luha’ e’yotake’*. (107) Na tuwa’wa 
tyuwe’ya ya* pikte c’y hena’ el yus? awi'c‘ag.lipi’!. (108) Yuo’wec‘jha 
e’wic‘ag.lepi na h’ok‘a’ ki is eya’ ipa’hlalya ina’zjpi?!. (109) Olo’wa 
kj le ahi’yayapi! (tuwa’ t‘oke’ya na’zj kj he c‘aze’yatapi na he’c‘el 
o’wecjha c‘aze’wic‘ayatapi’!) : 


(x10) “‘Ak‘e’ wana’ iya’ye lo, 
(x11) ‘‘Sy’ka® Het‘y’ he iya’ye lo, 
(112) ““T‘iya’ta heya’pe lo!”’ 


(113) Wana’ oya’s c‘aze’yal ihy’niwic‘ayapi c‘a heha’n yuo’we- 
cjha iya’yapi c‘a awi'c‘aS’api na wi’ ya ki yg.na’gicala hot‘y*pi!. (114) Na 
wi'ya wa tii’takuye c‘qwa’k‘a aty’weiyaye cjha’ ki’cilowa na heye” 
(115) (Eha‘ni wic‘a’Sa kj le ohi’tike cj hey’ ki’cilowa’4): 


1 The act of e’yuhpapi, the taking down of all the tents and goods at each 
of the four ritual stops was called ‘‘e’page e’yuhpapi”. The meaning of e’page 
is unknown. 

2 yus, holding. The one who goes after a person places his hand lightly 
on the upper arm of the one sought and walks with him. 
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(97) Four times / they do it, / and / where / there is need for hurry / then/ 
















































in groups of twos / they do it. / 
el (98) And / then / reverently / they move camp / people / the / entire /and / 
” where / nearby / land /a/ it is good / there / they camp. / (99) There / 
they will dance the sun dance / so / that is why. / 
“4 (100) Officers / certain of that kind / in midst of open prairie / side 
= by side / they seat themselves / then / sun dance / leader very / the / that 
kj is he / that / once more / he disrobes / blanket / with fur on it / a / with 
re. fur outside / he wears like a mantle / and / pipe / a / filled / carrying / 
by. officers / they sit / the / in front of them / he seats himself. / (101) What 
qi time / people / the / finish breaking camp / and / officers / the / they will 
start / then / sun dance / leader / the / first'/ he stands up / and / starts 
going / then / magistrates / the / following him / they go. / (102) Then / 
camp-movers / all / they go / and / there make camp. / 
ls (103) On this side (of the objective point) / thrice in succession / they 
a take down all their loads / and / fourth time / the / there / in a circle / 
, in accordance with a plan / people / the / they are caused to make camp. / 
4. (104) Gentle Speech / Society / the ones from / as aforesaid / those / 
they are the ones / that / in that manner / they cause them to make camp./ 
(105) At that point, / buffalo-bull/ dried head (skull) /a /they bring (return 
with) / and / that / they will consecrate it / so / that is why. / 
a (106) Now / tree holy (the sacred tree) / to scout for, they are going, / 
kj therefore/ what place / sundance-structure / will be / spot of ground / the / 
~ there / men / certain ones / they cause them to perform the rite, / leaders, / 
ha the / those / ground / walking on / drums / carrying theirs / going they 
“ seat themselves. / (107) And / what particular ones / they will go 
‘el scouting / as aforesaid / those / to that place / holding / they return with 
them. / (108) In single file /they place them/ and / accompanists / the / 
they too / side by side / they take their stand. / (109) Song / the / this / 
they sing / (what one / first / he stands / the / that one / they call by name / 
and / thus / in due order / they name them). / 
(110) “Once again / now / he has gone forth! / 
(111) ““Dog / Horned / that one / he has gone forth! / 
(112) ‘“Back home / they are saying that!’’ / 
~ (113) Now / all / naming them / they finish with them / then / at that 
7 point / in single file / they start forth, / then / they cheer them / and / 
a women / the / call in the manner of the screech owl. / (114) And / woman/ 
a / her relative / sacred pole / to scout for has gone / if then / she sings for 
him / and / says that / (115) (Formerly / man / the / this / he was brave / 
ch the, / therefore / she sings his praise): / 
ge 
, 3’ Names with Sy’ka invariably refer to the wolf, not to the dog. Wolf is 
AY 


called, fully, Syukma’nitu, ‘dog of the lonely places’’; mani’tu, away from 
human habitation. 
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(116) ‘‘Sy’ka Het‘y’ ohi'tike c’y, ak‘e’ iya’ye” eya’lowa’*. 


(117) C‘qwa’k‘q kj el i’pi sni tk‘a wat‘o’g.laoh’api ki y ka’na ina’- 
zipi’!. (118) Na ec‘i’yataha yuo’wecha ku’pi?!. (119) Heha’n k‘- 
$ka'laka kj hena’ ao’kawjh awi'c‘akupi nq k‘oha’ h’ok‘a’ na’Zjpi kj 
e’tkiya bu’hig.le’®. C‘oka’p wahpe’ pta’yela pasla’l e’g.lepi?!. (120) Tu- 
wa’ t‘okaheya c‘a t‘o’ka wazi’ he’c‘el kte’kta keya’pi’!. (121) Cake’ 
hey’ t‘oke’ya el i’piktehcj”!. 


(122) Tywe’ya kj hel ‘““Tywe’ya Kupi Olo*wa’’ ahi’yaya ku’pi na 
hok‘a’ kj wi'c‘ic‘okap g.li’yotakapi c‘q c‘any’pa opa’gipi nq ypwi'- 
c‘ak‘iyapi!. (123) Heha’n wic‘a’sa wa wi'wic‘ayygi na heye”*: (124) “Tu- 
kte’l ina’ yazjpi na Sykma’nitu t‘o’Skjciye esa’ wala’kapi he’cjha owo’t‘ala 
oma’kiyaka yo. (125) Ug.na’ maya’g.naye ki lo’.” (126) Tuwe’yag.li 
kj is wazi’ heye”*: (127) “He c{ska’yapi! Wakpa* kj Heska’ el he- 
ma‘hel iya’ye cj el ob.la’ye kj hel K‘agi’ Wic‘a*sa oya’tet‘aka ahi’wi- 
c‘ot‘'i ca tava’ wab.la’ke lo.” (128) ‘“Haye’!’’ eya’pi’!. (129) Heha’n 
tywe’yag.lipi k’y oya’s’j otu’h’api? na heha’n ena’kiyapi’!. 


(130) He’c‘eg.la wana’ c‘awa’k‘e kaska’aye’*. Oko’lakic‘iye kj oya’s’j 
c‘a‘c‘ega g.luha’pi na wa’hwayela ya'pi!, (131) Wiwa’yakwac‘i it‘a*- 
c‘q na wic‘a’Sa wak‘a* kj k‘o’ya ya'pi”!. (132) Wac‘i’ it‘a*c‘a kj ak‘e’ 
Sina’hja’katahq g.lo’wi na’ c‘any’pa opa’gi g.luha’ na sylu’ta yuga’- 
papi na ozu't‘ypi wa p*‘esle’te el p‘eg.na’ke’*®. (133) C‘qwa’k‘q tukte’l 
he cj el e’yotakj na ok‘o’lakic‘iye kj hena’ lowa’pi na aki’s’as’a wa- 
ci’pr’l. (134) Wic‘'a’Sa wak‘a* kj wac‘a’ga izi'lkiyjkta c‘a ya’m.ni 
e*pazo na ici’topa kj el zilye”®. (135) Na heha’n c‘any’pa kj icu’ na 
heye’®: 


(136) ‘‘Wama’k‘aska mahpi’hepiya® oya’s’j nu’gopta_icu’po. 
(137)* Tuwa’ sylu’ta eci’yapi, tuwa’ wag.nu’ka eci’yapi, tuwa’ Ske- 
lu’ta eci’yapi na tuwa’ wasna’snaheca, hena’ c‘qa’ nit‘a’wapi na aka’n 
hoksi'ic‘ahyakiyapi ki, hoksi'la waste* wahe’hatu wa wavy’iciya c’e. 
(138) C‘qa nit‘a’‘wa owa’lota tk‘ to’k‘el taya’ hoksi’ic‘ahyakiya he 


1 Probably the mountain goat. 
* To act in vain; to give freely without thought of repayment. 
3 Mahpi’ya, cloud, sky; hepi’ya, half-way up, on the side (as of a hill); 
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(116) “Dog / Horned / brave / as aforesaid / again / he goes forth,” / 
saying so she sings. / 

(117) Sacred tree / the / at that place / they arrive / not / but / they 
act like wild animals / the / on that account / there / they stop. / (118) And / 
from there / single file /they return. / (119) Then / youths / the / those / 
circling around them / they bring them homeward / and / meantime / 
aceompanists / they stand / the / towards them / a rushing takes place. / 
In the midst / leaves / in a cluster / planted into the ground / they place. / 
(120) What one / first in order / then / enemy / a / that way / he will kill / 
they say. / (121) Therefore / for that reason / first / to that place / they 
arrive / would very. / 

(122) Scouts / the / there / ‘Scouts / they return”’ / song / singing / they 
return / and / accompanists / the / in front of them / arriving / they seat 
themselves, / then / pipe / filled /a / they cause them to smoke. / (123) Then/ 
man / a / questions them / and says that: / (124) ““What place / you 
stopped / and / wolf / his manoeuvers / or something of the sort / you 
saw them / if..then / truthfully / tell to me. / (125) By any chance / you 
deceive me / watch for.’’ / (126) Returned scouts / the / on the other hand/ 
one / says: / (127) ‘““Horn- / they-use-for-Spoons / River / the / Moun- 
tains / White / there / into / it goes / the / there / level spot / the / that 
place / Crow / Men / ina great crowd / coming they have made camp / so / 
well / I saw.”’ / (128) ““Haye’,”’/ they say. / (129) Then / returned scouts / 
as aforesaid / all / they give away / and / then / they adjourn./ 

(130) Instantly / now / sacred tree / they go to cut. / Societies / the / 
all / drums / they carry their own / and / quietly / they go. / (131) Sun 
dance / leader / and / man / holy /the /too/they go. / (132) Dance / leader / 
the / again / robe / with fur outside / he wears his in the manner of a 
blanket / and / pipe / filled / carries his own / and / red-headed wood- 
pecker / flayed / and / stuffed / a / crown / that spot / he wears set on 
the head. / (133) Sacred tree / what place / it stands / the / there / they 
sit / and / societies / the / those / they sing / and / cheering / now and 
then / they dance. / (134) Man / holy / the / sweet grass / he will burn / 
then / three times he reaches / and / fourth time / the / there / he causes 
to smoke. / (135) And / then / pipe / the / he takes / and / says: / 

(136) ‘“Those moving over the world (animals)/ on the cloud-sides / all / 
ear-turned / take ye. / (137) What one / red headed woodpecker / they 
call, / what one / flicker / they call, / what one / robin / they call, / and / 
what one / great woodpecker, / those / tree / it is yours / and / on / you 
rear your off-spring / the, / youth / good / suitable / a / he offers himself a 
sacrifice. / (138) Tree yours / I borrow, / but / what manner / well / you 
tear your off-spring, / that / in like manner / my people / children / 


/ 


tit‘a’hepiya part-way up the wall of a house; mahpi’hepiya, cloud-side, 
like hill-side. 
* The names of the birds enumerated in this sentence are uncertain. 
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iye’c‘el mit‘o’yate hoksi'cala ic‘a’hkiyjkte, eya’ c‘e. (139) Na ta’ky the 
wo'wahtani wani'l oya’te ic‘a’gapikta ce.” wit 
(140) Hehan’ olo’wa kj leé’¢: ( 


(141) ‘“Ape’c‘okaya wak‘a’nawa*zj k’y, 
(142) ‘“Oya'te iye’kiyaya wak‘a’nawa*zj k’y, 
(143) ‘““Ho’c‘okata wak‘a’nawa*zj ky.” 


(144) Heha’n c‘any’pa iya’hpeyapi’!, (145) Hena’ g.lusta’pi ic‘y’ha ( 
c‘qwa’k‘q kak‘sa’ sag.lo’gqa yus e’wic‘ag.lepi!. (146) Top wic‘a'pi ple 
na top wi'yapi!. (147) K‘oska’laka na wik‘o’skalaka waste*ste ece'la the 
wic‘a’kahnigapi’!. (148) K‘oska’laka hena’ t‘oke’ya yuo’wec‘jha wa- wo: 
kto’g.lakapi’!. T*oke’ya kj he aya’sta heha’n c‘qwa’k‘ahute kj el sor 
nazy’spe y ya’m.ni ap‘e*kyzj nq ici’‘topa kj el kao’taya ap‘a’ ca § the 
ayu’sta”. (149) He’cy c‘q he c‘qwa’k‘a kak‘sa’ keya’pi’!. (150) Na of : 
t‘i’'takuye kj hena’ yg.na’gicala hot‘y*pi nq otu’h’ak‘iyapi’!. (151) Na fou 
hena’ wic‘a’ kj iyo’hi ec‘e’hej ec‘y’pi’!. (152) (152) Heha’n wi'ya it. 
to’pa k’y hena’ c‘qwa’k‘a kj kay’kapi’l. (153) IS eya’ kay’kapi c‘a cal 
otu’h’api’!. (154) Ok‘o’lakic‘iye kj hena’ iya’p‘api na wac‘i‘lowa*pi’!. an 

ear 
fot 
als 
th 


(155) C‘awa’k‘a taya’ yusta’pi heha’n c‘q eta’ kak‘sa’pi na c‘awa’k‘a 


kj ohla't‘e iye’yapi na ak‘i’yuhapi na wic‘a’sa oya’s’j c‘awa’pe yuha’pi’!, th 
(156) Ku’pi nq to’pa yuha* g.lina’zjpi’!. (157) Heha’n k‘oska'laka § (se 
lila wic‘o’ta tiya’takiya eha’ke Sy’kahopi’!. (158) Heha’n hena’ (1: 
iyu’ha bu’wi‘cahig.la c‘q hel wic‘a’sa wajzi’kzi li'la j’yakapi kj y i’ci- | (1. 
yap‘api nq li’la hica’hapi c‘ake’ kat’a’pi k‘eS ak‘e’sna_ kini’pi’!. la: 
(159) Ctawa’k‘a kj ag.li’pi c‘q it‘a’wok‘sq wahpe’ kj hena’ y o‘hazi- br 
g.lepi na ok‘o’lakic‘iye kj el lowa’pi na wac‘i’pi?!. (160) He’c‘etu c‘a th 
ok‘o'lakic‘iye t‘’takuyepi kj el wo’yute wic‘a’kicicaipi c‘q o’p‘a sni st 
k’e’yas k‘o’ya wo’tapi’!. lif 

th 

th 

Te 

m 

(161) Heha’n wic‘a’sa wak‘a*~ ki wiwa’yakwac‘i it‘a*c‘a kj kic‘i’ 

ho’c‘okatakiya u'pi?. (162) Heha’n oya’te kj aki’s’as’a wacii’pi ky Ff tl 
oya’s’j ini‘la yaka’pi”!. (163) Le’c‘el wayu’ha u’pi’!. (164) Wiwa’- th 
yakwac‘i it‘a*c‘q kj Sina’ hja’kataha j na c‘any’pa opa’gipi wa yuha’ § tl 
t‘oke’ya u nq wic‘a’Sa wak‘q* kj is iha’kap u nq heha’n wo'wasi ki § d 


* My informants think this should be kahy’pi, they cut a gash in. 
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they will rear theirs, / he says so. / (139) And / anything / annoying / 
without / people / they shall develop.” / 
(140) Then / song / the / this is it: / 


(141) ‘In the midst of the day / holy I stood / as aforesaid. / 

(142) ‘“People / recognizing (here and there, off and on) / holy I 
stood / as aforesaid. / 

(143) “In the center of the camp circle / holy I stood, / as aforesaid.” / 


(144) Then / pipe / they offer ceremonially. / (145) These / they com- 
plete theirs / just then / sacred tree / cutters / eight / holding / taking them 
there they place them. / (146) Four / they are men / and / four / they are 
women. / (147) Young men / and / young women / they are good / that 
sort only / they are chosen. / (148) Young men / those / first / in a row / 
they relate their war-killings. / First / the / that / he finishes / then / base 
of sacred tree/the / there / ax / by means of / three/pretends to strike / and / 
fourth time / the / there / driven in tight / he strikes / when / he leaves 
it. / (149) He does that / then / that / sacred tree / the / he cuts down / they 
call it. / (150) And / relations / the / those / screech owl / they shriek / 
and / they cause him to give away gifts. / (151) And / those / men / the / 
each of them / in the very same way / they do. / (152) Then / women / 
four / as aforesaid / those / sacred tree / the / they fell it. / (153) They 
also / they fell it / then / they give away. / (154) Societies / the / those / 
they strike (the drum) / and / sing for dancing. / 

(155) Sacred tree / completely / they finish / then / saplings / some / 
they cut / and / sacred tree / the / underneath / they send / and / carry it 
(several sharing load evenly) together / and / men / all / leaves/ they carry./ 
(156) They return homeward /and / four / carrying it / coming they stop. / 
(157) Then / young men / very / a large crowd / towards home / for the 
last time / they howl-wolf (like wolves). / (158) Then / those / all / they 
break forward in a rush, / then / there / men / one here and there / very / 
they run / the, / therefore / they run into each other / and / very / they 
stumble / so that / they are killed / yet / again, as a rule / they come to 
life. / (159) Sacred tree / the / they bring home / then / around it / leaves / 
the / those / by means of / they place an arbor / and / societies / the / there/ 
they sing / and / they dance. /(160) That happens, / then / societies / their 
relatives / the / to that place / food / they bring them theirs, /then / non- 
members / nevertheless / included / they feast. / 

(161) Then / man / holy / the / sun dance / leader / the / with / towards 
the centre of the camp circle / they approach. / (162) Then / people / 
the / shouting now and then / they danced / as aforesaid / all / silent / 
they are. / (163) In this manner / carrying things / they come. / (164) Sun 
dance / leader / the / blanket / fur outside / he wears (as a mantle) / and / 
pipe / filled / a / carrying / first / he approaches / and / man / holy /the/ 
as for him / following / comes / and / then / servers / the / those / what 
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hena’ ta’ku ila’kyapikte cj hena’ yuha’ u’pi’!. (165) Ptehj’cala c‘e*pa 
ha waste* k’y he nq ha’pa nq c‘ap‘a’ hu nq t‘aha’saka wa t‘at‘a’ka na 
t‘o’kakahkahya waspa’pi k’y he, nq pte’t‘a’wasj na t‘ac‘a’togewagj 
mak‘a’wase ipa’g.miyayapi wa hena’keca yuha’ wic‘i‘hakap u’pi’!. 


(166) C‘qwa’k‘a el hi’pi na c‘awa’k‘a ki wosla’l hj’kte ci y wic‘a’sa 
wa*hwala na waste* wa kahni’gapi na mak‘a’ kj mahe’takiya ok’e’- 
k‘iyapi’!. (167) He wo’uoniha kj naky’ wazi’ y el i’pi’!. (168) Ak‘e’ wic‘a’éa 
wak‘g* kj c‘qny’pa opa’gipi kj ihu’pa el’g.lus iya’hpeyj na hab.lo’g.lake’e, 
(169) Heha’n ptehj’cala ha k’y he c‘awa’k‘qa i*kpata ape’ pta’ya 
oka’ptapi k’y el iya’kaSkapi’!. (170) Heta’ha ptehj’cala ha k’y oya’ya 
ki c‘a y kai’c‘iyopteya ipa’sisapi!. (171) Yub.la’ya. (172) C‘qwa’k‘a 
kj ok‘i’Zata tk‘a yma’ hake’ wak‘sa’pi c‘a he oka’zaya kj el p‘a (wi’ya- 
kap‘a) k’y he ha’pa k’y iya’pem.nipi na c‘ap‘a’ hu k’y hena’ yupta’ya 
na p‘a (wi’yakap‘a) na ha’pa hena’ k‘o wi’taya ok‘i’zate k’el yug.la’- 
kiya iya’kaskapi, i’c‘ipawehya. (173) Na t‘aha’saka wa t‘at‘a’ka- 
ka*gapi nq wazi’ t‘o’kaka*gapi k’y hena’os el oka’kosya iya’kaskapi’l, 
(174) T‘ac‘a’tawasi wa mak‘a’wase iyu’g.miyayapi k’y he y c‘qwa’k‘a 
ki Saya’pi’!. (175) Na ptet‘a’wasj k’y he is c‘qwa’k’a hj’kta c‘a ma- 
k‘o’hloka wa k’a’pi ky he’c‘iya mahe’l e’g.nakapi’!. 


(176) Wic‘a’Sa wak‘a* ki c‘awa’k‘qa Sayj’kte cj it‘o’kap olo’wa wa 
lowa’?: 


(177) ‘““Ho’t‘ai*ya hibu’ we lo; 
““Ho’t‘ai*ya hibu’ we lo; 
“Tte’t‘ai*ya hibu’ we lo; 
“Nit‘a’mak‘oc‘’e kj t‘at‘a’ka oma’niwaka*ge lo 


(178) ““Ho’t‘ajya hibu’ we lo; 
“Nit‘a’mak‘oce kj t‘at‘a’ka oma’niwaka*¢Ze lo. 
“Hena’ c‘ic’u’ we.” 


(179) Hena’ yu'sta’pi heha’n ok‘o’lakic‘iye oya’s’j ina’zjpi na c‘a- 
wa’k‘q ki wi'k‘a su*pi y ik‘a’yapi nq naky’ c‘qwa’k‘a kj el wic‘a’sa 
o'ta oyu’spa yuwo’slal a’yapi na toha’n wosla’l e’g.lepi c‘a heha’n 
c‘a’c‘ega kabu’bupi na li’la aki’s’api’l. (180) Heha’n o’k‘Sqa c‘ao’k‘- 
zata pasla’tapi na t‘osu’ ha*skaskahca ag.li’pi, t‘ica’gapi na t‘iyo’ho- 
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things / they will make use of / the / those / carrying / they come. / 
(165) Fat calf hide / good / as aforesaid / that / and./ moccasins / and / 
sticks of choke cherry wood / and / rawhide / a / buffalo-bull / and / 
enemy-made to resemble, respectively / they are cut out / as aforesaid / 
that, / and / buffalo-loin fat / and / heart-covering fat / vermillion / 
rolled in / a / that many / carrying / behind them / they come. / 

(166) Sacred tree / there / they arrive / and / sacred tree / the / erect / 
it will stand / the / for that purpose / man / gentle / and / good / a / they 
elect / and / ground / the / downward / they cause him to dig. / (167) That/ 
honor / the / also / one / why / there / they go. / (168) Again / man / holy / 
the / pipe / filled / the / stem / there / holding his own / he offers it 
ceremonially / and speaks relative to his vision. / (169) Then / calf / skin / 
as aforesaid / that / sacred tree / top / leaves / clustered / they left it / 
as aforesaid / there / they tie it. / (170) From there / calf / skin / the 
aforesaid / limbs / the / sticks / by means of / crossed / they pin it. / 
(171) Spread out. / (172) Sacred tree / the / it was forked / but / one of 
them / part / they cut / so / that / crotch / the / there / carrying kit, bag / 
as aforesaid / that / moccasins / as aforesaid / wrapped around / and / 
choke cherry sticks / as aforesaid /those / taken together / and / carrying 
kit / and / mocassins / those /too/ together / crotch / the / there / horizon- 
tally / it is tied, like a cross. / (173) And / rawhide /a / made buffalo bull 
(shape) / and / one / made enemy / as aforesaid / those two / there / sus- 
pended / they are tied. / (174) Heart-covering fat /a/ vermillion / it was 
rolled in / as aforesaid / that / by means of / sacred tree / the / it was 
painted red. / (175) And / buffalo-loin fat / as aforesaid / that / as for it / 
sacred tree / it will stand / so / hole in the ground / a / it was dug / as 
aforesaid / down in there / inside / they laid it. / 

(176) Man / holy / the / sacred tree / the / he will paint red / the / before 
song / a / he sings: / 


(177) “With voice showing (With much noise) / I enter the scene, / 
“With voice showing / I enter the scene, / 
“With face showing / I enter the scene, / 
“Your land / the / buffalo-bulls / I cause to roam. / 


(178) ‘‘With voice showing / I enter the scene, / 
“Your land / the / buffalo-bulls / I cause to roam. / 
“Those / I give unto you.” / 


(179) Those / they complete, / then / societies / all / they stand up / 
and / sacred tree / the / ropes / braided / by means of / they fasten / and / 
also / sacred tree /the / there / men / many taking hold / upright / they 
take it, / and / when / upright / they set it / then / at that point / drums / 
they pound on rapidly / and / very / they cheer. / (180) Then / around / 
forked poles / they plant into the ground / and / tent poles / longest 
ones / they return with / they make a house / and / around the house / 
26 
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m.ni wahpe’ k‘eya’pi’!. (181) Hena’ taya’ yusta’pi ki heha’n h’ok‘’ 
keya’ c‘a’c‘ega g.luha’ t‘ima’ i’pi na owa’kona’sto lowa*pi c‘q wic’a’ 
ece’ ig.lu’t‘a’pi na wa’paha, waha’c‘aka, wahu’k‘eza k‘o iki’kcupi na 
t‘iya’taha yuo’wecha j’yak au’ nq t‘aka’taha t‘i’pi ki ao’hom.niya 
ao’kawih j’yakapi nq heha’n t‘ima’ e’yayj nq ma’za wak‘a’ yuha’'pi 
ha’tahas t‘aha’saka t‘o*ka k’y he el ‘“‘Sut‘a’wac‘i*pi’”! na au’t‘at‘api’!. 


(182) Heha’n to’na kic‘i’swo*hitika wic‘a*kayspepi hena’ Sag.lo’za 
wahe*c‘etuya c‘oka’p yus e’wic‘'ag.lepi!. (183) Wazi’kzi yus icu’pi- 
efyakel na’zjpi tk‘a iwi’c‘acupi sni c‘a hena’ wo’hjyapi nq c‘qze’ka wa- 
ci*pi na li’klila ma’za wak‘a’ ut‘a’ wac‘i'pi”!. 


(184) Wana’ ena’kiyapikta c‘q tuwa’ tywe’ya t‘o*ka kikte’ c‘a he 
wic'a’p‘aha wa c‘ai’'yakaska yuha’ t‘iyo’patakiya wic‘i’t‘okap wa- 
ci’ gla c‘q wic‘o’tapi kj iha’kap wac‘i’ ya’pi na t‘iyo’pata k‘ihy’ni 
c‘a wic’a’p‘aha k’y kama’k‘atakiya ko’skos ku c‘a oya’te a’taya y’zi- 
hekta wac‘i’ uki’ye’®. C‘qa ma’za wak‘a’ ut‘a’pi’l. (185) Ya’m.ni ka- 
wi*gapi na ici’‘topa c‘a heha’n k‘ina’p‘api!. (186) Yus e’wicag.lepi 
k’y hena’ otu’h’api’!. 


(187) Heha’n wana’ wiwa’yakwac‘i kj oya’s’j t‘i’pi el au’kta y k‘- 
ca‘iciyapi?, (188) Tuwa’ it‘a’c‘a kj t‘oke’ya yi na t‘at‘a’ka p‘a 
k’y he nap a’nyk‘ataha oyu’spj na p‘ute’ kj t‘oka’takiya pazo’ yu’ze”. 
(189) C‘a wiwa’yakwac'i kj oya’sj ipa‘hlalya t‘’pi kj e’tkiya e’tywa 
ina’zjpi’!, (1g0) Oya’s’j c‘e’yaya ma’nipi’!. (191) Ak‘e’ he ‘T‘ok’- 
o’wec‘eyapi” eya’pi’!. (192) Heha’n t‘i’pi ki ao’kawjh ao’hom.nipi 
na heha’n t‘ima’‘hel iya’yapi na c‘atku’takiya ya’pi’!, hel yaka’pikta 
c‘a. (193)Ptep‘a’ k’y he c'atky’ta t‘iyo’patakiya e’tywa ahi’ ypapi’!. 


(194) (Wiwa’yakwac‘it‘ipi ki oya’s’j wi’ hina’p‘e kj e’tkiya t‘iyo’p- 
yapi’!:) 

(195) Heha’n wac‘i’pikte cj t‘awo’yuhapi kj oha’kap el wic‘a’kici- 
cahipi’!. (196) He’c‘eg.la h’ok‘a’ kj el au’ na t‘aha’saka pteha’sla k’y 
he yub.la’yapi na he wo’ pagiyapi’!. (197) Na olo’wa t‘oke’ya ya’m.ni- 
ak‘i*g.le i’yuswu ahi’yayapi na heha’ya wiwa’yakwac‘i kj t‘ok’o’we- 
ceya na’‘zjpi nq ici’‘topa kj el i’wac‘iap‘api c‘a heha’n wac‘i’pi’!. 
(198) He’c‘el hahe’pi*® a’taya wac‘i'wic‘ak‘iyapi’!. (199) Aya’papi ki 

1 They perform the ‘‘missing the aim’’ dance. 

* heha’pi, night, generally used by the Teton; hahe’pi is the usual word 
for night. 
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leaves / they put up screen-fashion for a shelter. / (181) Those / well / 
they complete / the / then / accompanists / certain / drum / carrying 
their own / inside the shelter / they arrive / and / ‘Floor smoothing 
out” / they sing, / then / men / only / they dress themselves up / and / 
standards, / shields, / spears / too / they take theirs / and / from home /in 
single file / running / they come / and / on the outside / structure / the / 
around it / circling it / they run / and / then / inside / they enter / and / 
guns / they carry / if... then / rawhide enemy / as aforesaid / that / 
into / ‘‘missing aim they dance’ / and / shoot at it repeatedly. / 

(182) Then / as many as/ brave in fighting / they are training them / 
those / eight / about that many / in the center / holding / they place 
them there. / (183) Certain ones here and there / in a wishing-to-be-taken- 
manner / they stand; / yet / they take them / not / then / those / they 
pout / and / dance in anger / and / very, very / guns /shooting-they dance. / 

(184) Now / they will stop / then / what one / scout-enemy / he killed 
his / then / that one / scalp / a / tied to a stick / having / towards the door / 
in front of them / dancing he goes away / then / crowd / the / following / 
dancing / they go / and / at the door / he reaches his goal / then / scalp / 
as aforesaid / ina towards-the-ground-manner / swinging it / comes back / 
then / people / all / backwards / dancing / they come back. / Then / guns / 
they shoot. / (185) Three (times) / they turn about / and / fourth time / 
then / then / they go out. / (186) Holding / they set them forth / as 
aforesaid / those / they give away. / 

(187) Then / now / sundancers / the / all / structure / there / they will 
come, / therefore / they prepare themselves. / (188) What one / he is 
leader / the / first / goes / and / buffalo-bull / head (skull) / as aforesaid / 
that / by both hands / he holds / and / muzzle / the / facing front / ex- 
posing it / he holds. / (189) Then / sun dancers /the / all / in rank for- 
mation / structure / the / towards / they take their stand. / (190) All / 
weeping / they walk. / (191) Again / that / “‘Crying for the enemy”’ / they 
call it. / (192) Then / structure / the / circling / they go around it / and / 
then / inside / they enter / and / to the honor-place / they go, / there / 
they will sit / that is why. / (193) Buffalo skull / as aforesaid / that / 
at honor-place / towards the door / looking / bringing here they lay it. / 

(194) Sun dance structures / the / all / sun / it rises / the / towards / they 
have for doorway. / 

(195) Then / they will dance / the / their properties / the / afterwards / 
there / they are brought for them. / (196) Right at that instant / accom- 
panists / the / there / they come / and / rawhide / buffalo skin without 
fur / as aforesaid/ that / they spread out / and / that / they use for drum. / 
(197) And / song / first / thrice in succession /beating very rapidly / they 
sing / and / during that while / sundancers / the / crying for enemy / they 
stand / and / fourth time / the / there / they beat (drum) for dancing / 
when / then / they dance. / (198) In that manner / night / entire / they 
are caused to dance. / (199) They continue till dawn / the / then / dawn / 


26* 
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heha’n q’pao’ owa*steca wahe’han wiwa’yakwac‘i it‘a*c‘a ki he c%- 
wa’k‘a kj el i’caya na’zj na t‘ok’o’wec‘eye’’. 

(200) T‘ima’ hiyu’pi kj heta’ha wo’tapi Sni nq m.niya’tkapi Sni, 
tk‘a wik‘o’skalaka wajzi’kzi to’na naha‘hci wic‘a’yuzapi Ssni tk 
owi'c‘ak‘iyapi nq i’c‘iyokip‘ipi kj he’c‘a c‘a q’pao’ heha’n ope’hataha 
nahma'‘la m.ni na c‘aha’ paslo’ha iye’wic‘ak‘iyapi!. (201) Wa’ gac’g 
ki he’ca cia m.ni’ el ica’hiyapi nq t‘awi'c‘asa ki wic‘a’kaipi’l, 
(202) He wo’witak‘iyapi s’e le’c‘eca’*. (203) IS k‘oSka’laka kj li'la 
ic‘a’lwastepi na yma’pi ki op g.latka’pi’!. 


(204) Ape’tu ny’pa nq hahe’pi num heha’ya wac‘i’pi na hena’ el 
wo’tapi sni na aki’h’aic’iyapi’!. 

(205) H’ok‘a’pi kj eta’ha wic‘a’sa k’eya’ wic‘a’kahnigapi c‘a 
hena’ m.ni’ hiyo’ya wic‘a’kah oma’nipi na naky’ wik‘o’skalaka 
waste *pi ece’ c‘a’c‘ega ica*bu o’skawic‘asi oma’nipi’!. (206) Hena’ oya’s’j 
wic‘a’yustapi kj heha’n iyu’ha wiwa’yakwac‘it‘ipi kj t‘ima’ otu’h’a- 
hipi’!, (207) M.ni nq wo’yute k‘o ahi’pi”!. (208) Ica’bu o’skawic‘a- 
sipi k’y hena’ naky’ otu’h’ghipi’!. (209) Ica’bu kj hena’ h’ok‘a’ kj el wi- 
c‘a’kicupi na is eya’ m.ni na wo’yute ko’ya wic‘a’kaipi’!. (210) Na 
wiwa’yakwac‘i oya’s’j hi’hani heha’n ahwa’yela yaka’ hiye’ye’e. 


(211) Ic‘y’ha wiwa’yakwac'i wak‘a’kaga it‘a*c‘q ki he owa’ka wa- 
k‘a* ka’ga c‘a mak‘a’ kj t‘aya’ kab.lu’ nq mi’la nq nazy’specik’ala 
hena’os y owa’kkage’®. (212) Tk‘a ta’ku ec‘y’ kj oya’s’j ya’m.ni e*pazo 
nq ici’topa kj el oyu’t‘a na ka’ge’e. (213) Owa’kc‘okaya mak‘a’ kj 
el c‘ai'c‘ipawega? wa ka’gj na el wase’ k’eya’ ec‘e’hcj aka’la na naky’ 
c‘ali’ ica’hit‘ypi ec‘e’hej aka’la’. 


(214) Heha’n hab.lo’g.laka c‘q le’c‘el eye’’®: 

(215) “Wiyo’hpeyata t‘ate’ ou’ye ekta’ tuwa’ wahu’pakoza ewi’- 
c‘akiyapi nq ihu’k‘uya tuwe’ wab.li’ ewi'c‘akiyapi kj, hoksi’la waste* 
wahe’hatu wa he’kta c‘ali’ oni’cig.nakjkta keye’ c’y wana’ ec‘y’kta c‘e. 
(216) Ape’tu wa t‘owa’zica, ok‘a’ta wani'l iyo’lilita c‘a el kic‘i’ ite’- 
c‘okaya ite’ waye’c‘ilakikta c‘e, eya’®. (217) Mii'tokahwap‘aya t‘a- 
t‘a’ka na t‘awi’cu, c‘jca’la o’p‘ep‘eya oe’g.lepi mi’ciyuha yo. Yu- 
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pleasant / about then / sundance / leader / the / that / sacred tree / the / 
there / leaning against / he stands / and / weeps for the enemy. / 

(200) Inside / they entered / the / from that time / they eat / not / they 
drink water / not, / but / young women / one here and there / what ones / 
not as yet / they are married / not / but / they are being courted / and / 
they are pleased with each other / the / that sort / such / dawn / then / 
from the rear of the structure / secretly / water / and / tree bark / sliding 
by pushing / they slide or push to them. / (201) Cotton wood / the / that sort / 
such / water / in / they mix with it / and / their men / the / they give to 
them. / (202) That / they consider something to be proud of, / it seems 
like. / (203) As for them, / young men / the / very / they are pleased over 
it / and / others / the / with / they drink their own. / 

(204) Days / two / and nights / two / that long / they dance / and / those/ 
during / they eat / not / and / cause themselves to fast. / 

(205) Accompanists / the / from their number / men / some / they are 
elected / such / those / water / ‘‘goers for’ / appointing them / they walk 
about / and / also / young women / good they are / only / drum (beaters) 
sticks / asking them to embroider with porcupine quills / they walk 
about. / (206) Those / all / they finish them / the / then / all / sun dance 
lodge / the / inside / to give away, then come. / (207) Water / and / food / 
also / they bring. / (208) Beaters / they are asked to embroider / as 
aforesaid / those / also / to give away, they come. / (209) Beaters / the / 
those / accompanists / the / there / they give them back theirs / and / they 
also / water / and / food / too / they take to them. / (210) And / sun dancers/ 
all / morning / then / quietly / they are found. / 

(211) Meantime / sun dance / mystery making / leader / the / that / 
area / holy / he is preparing / so/dirt / the / thoroughly / he pulverizes / 
and / knife / and / hatchet / those two / by means of / he makes altar. / 
(212) But / what thing / he takes / the / all / reaching towards thrice / 
and / fourth time / the / there / he touches / and makes. / (213) In the 
center of the area / dirt / the / there / cross / a / he makes / and / there / 
vermillion paint / some / exactly over it / he sprinkles / and / also / 
tobacco / mixed (with kinikinick bark) / exactly over it / he sprinkles. / 

(214) Then / he tells his vision / then / this he says: / 

(215) ‘“To the west / wind / source / over there / what ones / wing 
flapping beings / they are called, / and / underneath / what ones / eagles / 
they are called / the, / youth / good / suitable age / a/a while back / tobacco/ 
he would put in for you, / he said, / as aforesaid, / now / he will do it. / 
(216) Day / a / blue all over / heat / without / warmth / (repetition in- 
dicates an intermittent pleasant warmth, coming and going with the 
breeze that blows gently) / such / during / with /full in the face / face / you 
will see each other, / he says. / (217) ‘Somewhat to the south of me / 
buffalo-bull / and wife /little ones in among / pasture / keep thou for me, / 


' Wood at right angles to each other, i. e., in the form of a cross. 
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k‘a’ hena’ y oya’te op wani’kta c‘e, eya’ c‘e. (218) T‘ate’sica, mak‘o’- ar 
Sica hiya’ya yyuk‘a’ mit‘a’hoc‘oka el iwa’steg.la ao’mahom.niyg i’yaya (2 
yuk‘a’ hena’ y oya’te op wani’kta c’e, eya’ c‘e.”” (219) T‘atu’ye to’pa ct 
ki iyo’hila e’tkiya he’c‘el eye”*. (220) Na waka’l “Wak‘at‘aka’” eyj’ a. 
na ak‘e’ iye’c‘el eye”*. (221) ‘“‘Uci’, nisna’la wawi'c‘ahyaya c‘a” ey’ a 
na mak‘a’takiya ak‘e’ iye’c‘el eye’. (2 
s2 
g 
Ww 


(222) Heha’n t‘at‘a’ka p‘a ki he owa’®. (223) Mak‘a’wase y Saya 





ica’gogo na ista’ na p‘o’gohloka kj hena’ p‘ezi’hota ape’ bl.aska*ska b 
k’y he’c‘a yup%$y'pSy opu’hli na heha’n olo’wa kj le ahi’yaye’e: , 
s 
(224) ‘“Ta’ku sito’m.niya k‘ola’ le mak’u’ k’y, 
“Ta’ku sito’m.niya k‘ola’ le mak’u’ k’y, 
(225) ‘“T‘at‘a’ka kj Sina’ mak’u keye’ lo, : 
(226) ‘““Waste’ keyj’ nq mak’u’ ky.” . 
i 
(227) Wo’ec’y lena’ el tukte’ktel lowa’pi tk‘a lena’ e c‘a ak‘e’ ahi’- § 
yayapi’: t 
(228) ““K‘ola’, mit‘a’syke o’ta wala’ke lo. a 
“Kola’, mit‘a’Syke o’ta wala’ke lo. 
(229) ‘““Oya’te ki hena’ mit‘a’syke waya’kape lo. 


(230) “‘K‘ola’, mit‘a’syke o’ta wala’ke lo.”’ 

(231) Hena’ ka’gapi ic‘y’ha oya’te kj to’na wiwa’yakwac‘it‘ipi 
t‘a*ka el uy’pi ki wa’hwakiya y’pi na t‘iyo’pa el it‘a’kal tuwe’ni o’pta 
iya’ye Sni wasu*yapi’!. : 

(232) Heha’n wiwa’yakwac‘i ki oya’s’j ‘“wak‘a’ owi*c‘awapi’”’ eci’yapi 
ki ec‘a’wic‘akicypi’!. (233) I’yak‘iyec‘el owi’c‘awapi sni tk‘a ki’tala 
ayu’t‘okecaya owi'c‘awapi’!. (234) Eha’ta owi*c‘awapi kj he le’c‘etu”: 
(235) Ite’ a’taya mak‘a’wase y Saya’pi na ite’ oka’wih wic‘a’nape kip‘i*ya 
i‘yat‘o uy ica’zopi na p‘ahte’ eta’ kahu’k‘utakiya p‘a’hu*te ik‘i'yela | 
ica’zo ahi’g.lepi na t‘ap‘y’ any’k‘ata is eya’ iye’c‘el ica’zo ahi‘g.le- 
ping iha’huk‘uta kj eta’ ik‘n’ kj huk‘u’tkiya ica’zo ahi’g.lepi’!. (236) Na | 
t‘ac‘a’ a'taya Saya’pi nq j’yat‘o y hiye’te ki oy’yq wic‘a’nape kip‘i*ya 
ica’zopi’!. (237) Nape’ o*k‘ihe kj is iye’c‘el, nq napce‘o’ka o’p‘a Sni, he 
ec'y’pi sni’!. (238) P*ezi’hota yupe’ha nati’yuskitapi na Ssi’yot‘aka 
wa wab.li’ hupa’hu el hohu’ y ka’gapi c‘a yap‘a’pi na toha’ wacii'pi § 
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and so / those / by means of / people / with / I shall live,’ / he says so. 
(218) ‘Bad winds, / pestilences / were going by, / and, lo, / my tribal 
circle / there / gently / circling around me / they went and, lo, / those / 
on that account / tribe / with I shall live’ / he says so.” / (219) Wind 
sources / four / the / each of them / towards / that way / he says. / 
(220) And / upward / ‘“‘Mystery-Great”’ / he says; / and / again / that 
same way / he says. / (221) ‘‘Grand mother, / you alone / you cause 
growth / so,” / he says, / and / towards the earth / again / that same 
way, / he says. / 

(222) Then buffalo-bull / skull / the / that / he paints. / (223) Vermillion/ 
by means of / redly / he marks it in streaks / and / eyes / and / nostrils / 
the / those / sage / leaves / flat / as aforesaid / that sort / crushed into 
shape / he stuffs / and / then / song / the / this / he sings: / 


(224) ‘Things / of all sorts, / friend / this, / he gave me, / as aforesaid./ 
“Things / of allsorts, / friend / this, /he gave me, / as aforesaid./ 

(225) ‘‘Buffalo bull / the / robe / he gives me, / he says so. / 

(226) It is good, / he said, / and / he gave it to me, / as aforesaid.”’ 


(227) Ceremonies / these / in them / at certain points / they sing / but / 
these / they are / that / again / they sing: / 


(228) ‘‘Friend, / horses of mine / many / you see, / 
“Friend, / horses of mine / many / you see, / 

(229) ‘‘People / the, / those / horses of mine / they see, / 

(230) ‘Friend, / horses of mine / many / you see.”’ / 


(231) Those / they make / during / people / the / as many as / sun dance 
lodge / big / the / there / they are / the / quietly / they are / and / doorway 
there / outside of / nobody / past / goes not / they decree. / 

(232) Then /sun dancers / the / all / “ceremonial painting” (holy they are 
marked) / it is called / the / they do unto them. / (233) Exactly alike / they 
are painted / not / but / slightly / made different / they are painted. / 
(234) Original / painting / the / that / it is thus: / (235) All over the face / 
vermillion / with / they are made red / and / around the face / a human 
finger / fitting (width as a measure) / blue stone / with / they makea line / 
and / forehead / from / downward / bridge of nose / near / marking a line / 
they place it / and / cheeks / both sides / they also / likewise / marking 
a line / they place it / and / lower lips /the / from / chin / the / downward / 
marking a line / they place it. / (236) And / body / entire / they redden / 
and / blue stone / with / shoulder / the / along / human finger / fitting it / 
they mark a line. / (237) Hand / joints / the / they also / in the same way / 
and / palms / it is included / not / that / they do / not. / (238) Sage 
twisted / they wear tied about the head / and / whistle / a / eagle / wing / 
there / bone / out of / it is made / such / they carry in the mouth / and / 
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c‘qa heha’ hena’ yazo’zo naki‘htakapi’!. Si’yot‘aka kj hena’ oya’p‘e kj 


as 
pezi‘hota ope’m.nipi nq j’kpa el wabli’ wa’c hj wa suta’ya kape’- re] 
m.nisniya iya’yuskitapi’!. me 
(239) T‘aha’saka wa hoksi’cala nata’ j’skoya mime’ya waspa’pi na a 
waski'skitapi na c‘oka’ya oi’yakaske el wab.li’g.leska situ*pi suka’za § ba 
wazi'la iya’kaskapi”!. (240) Oya’ya to’pa kj ec‘e’l mastj’ska ha wa- ff it 
sle’slel iya’kaskapi nai’ hee’ sni c‘q ptehj‘pahpe yupe’hapi c‘a y'pi’, J sis 
(241) P‘ezi’hota eta’ yuha’skeya yukca’ya ka’gapi na napsa’ni yuha’p?!, ff sk 
(242) T‘ahca ha sla kpaya’pi num mi’yapeheyapi’!. (243) P*ec‘o’kg th 
kisy'pi kj el ao’p‘eya p‘eyo’zaipaza o’skapi top p‘esle’te el y’pi’!. (244) Na su 
wa’paha, nai’§ waha’c‘aka nai’s wahu’k‘eza, he’c‘ekc‘e yuha’ wacii’- § fo 
hapi’!. i ha 
Fs br 
er 
Ww 
lil 

(245) Wana’ wiwa’yakwacii kj oya’s’j taya’ wac‘i’pikta c‘q t‘aha’- ff 
saka yub.la’yapi na h’ok‘a’ kj oya’s*j el yaka’pi’l. | tl 
tl 


(246) Wic‘a’sa wa kahni’gapi c‘a he ica’bu o’skapi kj oya’s’j k’u’'pi } 
c‘a yuha’ ina’Zj na wic‘a’sa ohi*tika num iwi’c‘acu na ica’bu kj k‘i- {| tl 





ny’k‘q wic‘a’k’u". (247) C‘q hena’ yuha’ wakto’g.lakapi’?!. (248) Na ? b 
h’ok‘a’ kj ica’bu kj wic‘a’kic‘upi c‘a heha’n wiwa’yakwac‘i kj oya’sj (: 
ec‘e’l ig.lu’zapi na oSpa’yet‘yt‘yya e’wic‘ag.lepi”!, H a 
» t 
g 


(249) H’ok‘a’ kj olo’wa t‘oka’he wa ahi’yayapi?!. Ya'm.ni iyu*swupi 
na ici‘topa el i’wac‘iap‘api’!. (250) Ya’m.niiyu*swupi kj ic‘y’ha wi- t 
wa'yakwac'i kj tuwa’ c4 c‘q t‘ok’o’weceya na’zj, p‘ezi’hota op‘a’hte ( 
yuha’ k’y he ite’ el g.lu’zj na he’c‘el ce’ye’*. (251) ““Wasi’cu k’eya’”’ : c 
nai’s ‘“Wak‘a’pi k’eya’ cany’pa wic‘a’wakiyuza c‘q t‘o’ka wazi’ ta’ku c 
wo'wahtani wani’l wakte’kte,’’ eyj’ nai’ “‘Mit‘a’syke yuk{kte.”’ t 


; t 
} 1 
(252) Heya’yapi ki e’g.lastapi c‘q heha’n olo’wa wa yawa’kal e’ya- } 
yapi c‘q ic‘y’ha Si’yot‘aka kj i og.na’ e’kig.lepi na c‘a’c‘ega iya’p‘api é 
kj ec‘e’l oni’yahaskeya yazo’pi’!. (253) Heha’n ak‘e’ Si’yot‘aka kj i 
kpakpa’yela yazo’pi’!. ' 1 
(254) Wac‘i’pi ki oya’s’j p‘ehj’ kab.le’l yeya’pi’l. ; 


(255) Heha’n wic‘a’sa wa wab.li’ situ’pi suka’za wazi'la ao’paza na 
t‘awi’cu na t‘i’‘takuye to’na oki’hipi c‘a Sy’kak‘a’ waste* hca wa nai’s 
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as long as / they dance / then / so long / those / causing them to whistle 
repeatedly / they kick theirs (they dance). / Whistles / the / those / 
mouthpiece / sage / they wrap around / and / tip / there / eagle / feather / 
a / tightly / not suspended / they wrap together. / (239) Rawhide / a / 
baby / head / same size / circularly / they cut with a knife / and / notch 
it / and / centre / tying place / there / eagle / spotted / tailfeathers / piece/ 
single / they tie it on. / (240) Limbs / four / the / about / jack rabbit / 
skin / cut into strips / they tie / or else / that is it / not / then / fur hairs 
that came off buffalo-hide in tanning / twisted into long ropelike piece / 
such / they use. / (241) Sage / some / in longish shape / loosely / they 
form it / and / in one hand / they carry it. / (242) Deer / hide / cleaned of 
hair / tanned / two / they use for skirts. / (243) Crown of head / they 
braid their hair / the / there / included / hair-parters (hair ornaments) 
embroidered in quills / four / on the crown of the head / there / they 
wear. / (244) And / standards, / or else / shields, / or else / spears, / such- 
like things / carrying / they would be dancing. / 

(245) Now/sun dancers / the / all / correctly / they are about to dance ; / 
then / rawhide / they spread out / and / accompanists / the / all / there / 
they sit. / 

(246) Man / a/ is chosen / so / that / drum-beaters / embroidered / 
the / all / they hand him; / then / carrying / he stands up / and / men / 
brave / two / he singles out / and/ beaters / the/ equally / he gives them. / 
(247) So / those / holding / they relate their prowess. / (248) And / 
accompanists / the / beaters / the / they give back to them; / then / at 
that point / sun dancers / the / all / properly / they are dressed / and / in 
groups / they are placed. / 

(249) Accompanists / the / song / first / a / they sing it. / Three times / 
they beat rapidly / and / fourth time / there / they beat a dance tempo. / 
(250) Thrice they beat rapidly / the / meantime /sun dancers / the / what 
one / cares to / then / crying for enemy / he stands / sage / bundle / he 
carries / as aforesaid / that / face / there / he holds his own / and / 
thus / he weeps. / (251) ‘‘Fetishes / certain ones’ / or else / ‘“Mysterious 
ones / certain ones / pipe / I held for them / so / enemy / a / anything / 
troubling (for me) / lacking / I shall kill,” / he says / or else / ‘Horses / 
to me / there shall be.’ / ; 

(252) Saying such things / the / they finish / then / at that point / song / 
a / taking it up / they go; / then / meantime / whistles / the / mouth / 
in / they place theirs / and / drums / they strike / the / just as (or in 
time with) / in long breaths or notes / they cause to sound. / (253) Then / 
again / whistles / the / in tiny bits (‘‘staccato’’) / they cause to sound. / 

(254) Dancers / the / all / hair / they wear loosely. / 

(255) Then / man / a/ eagle /tail-feathers / parts / single one / he wears 
upright in hair / and / his wife / and / relatives /as many as/ they can; / 
then / horse / fine / very /a, / or else / when / they can, / then / horses / 
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toha’n oki’hipi c‘q su’kak‘a’ to’pa nai’S ya’m.ni! ec‘e’l wic‘a’k’upi’l, fo 
(256) K‘oha’ wo’yute spaya’pi nq h’ok‘a’ ki wic‘'a’k’upi’!. tk 
(257) Nai’s hoksi’cala nu’ge wic‘a’kipahlokapikta y hena’ iyu’skiya 

wic‘a’k’upi!. (258) Hoksi’cala kj is taya’ wak‘o’yakkicat‘ypi nq ite’ h: 
kj sa’ nai’s gi’ he’c‘el kic’y’k‘iyapi!, (259) Na he nu’ge pahlo’kikta hi 
uy pehj’la kj yug.mi’g.mq waka’l p‘aki’cihtapi’!. (260) Heha’n wica’sa § tc 
k’y he’ t‘oke’ya u’ nq iha’kab t‘aSy’ke k’y nq to’na op u k’y hena’ h 
u'pi’!. (261) Wi'ya ki hena’ lowa’pi na leya’pi’!: n 
h 

a 

(262) ‘““Owa’k‘iye T‘a’wa?, a 


(263) ‘“T‘o’ka wa paha’ na’Zj c‘a t‘aya’kpi nq el hiyu’niya tka § 

yakte’ ky; 
(264) ““Eha’ni nit’e’ k’y, yani’ ye; 
(265) “‘B.lihe’ic’iya ye.” . 


(266) Eya'lowa u’pi na aya’stapi c‘a yg.na’gicala hoty*pi’!. (267) Wi- [7 
wa’ yakwactittiyopa kj og.na’ t‘ima’ hiyu’pi heha’n h’ok‘a’ yqka’pi ki FF 
hena’ c‘a’c‘ega kabu’bupi na (268) “He iya’ye lo’, eya’pi!. ““T‘asy’ke § 
otu’h’akte.” (269) Hena’ k‘a’pi ki yuo’nihaya hina’zj na wic‘a’sa wa 
sy’kak‘q’ it‘a*c‘q ki he t‘a’wa kj he to’na t‘ao*pi iya’waya wea’haha 
ka*gi na to’na t‘oka* kte kj hena’ ec‘e’l owa’ na tuwa’ cj ki otu’- §f 
kih’a’*. (270) Owj'za wa ta’ku waste’ y ka’ gapi c‘a hoksi’cala kj oki'wizapi & 
na el e’ypapi nq wic‘a’sa wa otu’kih’api kj he el hina’zj nq wakto’g.lak F 
mi’la p‘e*stola wa yuha’ na’zj na e’g.lasta c‘q hoksi’cala kj nu’geo- 
hloka ohla’t‘eya owj’kit‘ypi ki hel c‘ap‘e”*. (271) Naky’ nu’ge waka’- ' 
tkiya yuk‘sq* kj hel c‘ap‘e”*. (272) Hoksi’cala atku’ku kj iye’ he’c‘l 
c¥ ha’tahas. 





nn > 2 2 OeelUrelC OO Oe lUelCU OF 


sy) ” 


| 
} 
(273) Hoksi’cala kj ‘‘ate’” na “ina’”’ eya’c‘eya esa’ nah’y’ c4’pi sni’!. 
(274) He’c‘a el wi'ya wazi’kzi c‘ica’ c‘e’yapi ki o’wic‘akiyapi tk‘a lila § 
c‘e’yapi Sni, nahma’ c‘e*yapi’!. (275) He’c‘el wic‘'a’Sa nu’ge c‘awi’c‘ap‘a | 
g.lusta* c‘a hoksi’cala ta’ku waste’ owj’ze k’y he yuha’ na suk’i’t‘ac‘a 
k’y he k‘o yuha’ na naky’ wo’yuha o’ta. Hel sy’kak‘q’ to’na awi’c‘ahipi 
kj hena’ a’beya otu’h’api na e’cela k‘ina’p‘api”. 


1 Four or else three. In Dakota the higher number is always placed first. 
2 A proper name used merely as an illustration. 
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four / or else / three / about, / they give away. / (256) Meantime / food / 
they cook / and / accompanists / the / they give to them. / 

(257) Or else / child / ears / they will pierce for them, / therefore / those / 
happily / they give. / (258) Child / the / as for it / beautifuly / they dress 
him up / and / face / the / red / or else / brown / that way / they cause him 
to wear on himself. / (259) And / that / ear / he will pierce; / therefore / 
his little / hair / the / twisted into a knot / up / they tie for him. / (260) Then / 
man / as aforesaid / that one / first / he comes / and / after him / his 
horse, / as aforesaid, / and / as many as / with / he comes / the 
aforesaid, / those / they come. / (261) Women / the / those / they sing / 
and / they say this: / 


(262) ““His servant (or faithful companion) / His own: / 

(263) “Enemy / an / aiming / stood; / then / you attacked him / 
and / into you / he sent it (shot), / but / you killed him, / as aforesaid ; / 

(264) ‘Long since / you were dead, / you are alive. / 


>7 


(265) “Take heart anew.”’ / 


(266) Saying singing / they come / and / they stop (with their 
mouths, i. e., stop singing) / then / screech owl / they cry. / (267) Sun dance 
doorway / the / through / inside / they come; / then / accompanists / they 
sit / the / those / drum / they beat repeatedly, / and / (268) ‘“That / he 
goes forth,” / they say. / “His horse / he will give away.” / (269) Then / 
they mean him / the / with dignity / coming he stands / and / man / a / 
horse / chief / the /that/it is his / the /that/as many as /he was wounded / 
corresponding to / blood trickling down / he represents / and / as many 
as / enemies / he has killed / the / those / accordingly / he paints / and / 
whom / he wishes / the / he gives away to. / (270) Mattress (robe or quilt 
that serves this purpose) / a / things / fine / out of / it is made / such / 
child / the / they lay down for him / and / there / they lay him / and / 
man / a / they give away to him / the / that / there / coming he stands / 
and / relating his prowess / knife / sharp pointed / a/ holding / he stands / 
and / he finishes his own ,/ then child / the / ear-opening / under / they 
wear earrings / the / there / he pierces. / (271) Also / ear / upward / it 
is curved / the / there / he pierces. / (272) Child / his father / the / 
himself / that way / he wishes / if... then. / 

(273) Child / the / “father” / and / ‘‘mother’’ / saying he cries / even 
so / to hear / they wish / not. / (274) That sort of thing /during/ women / 
occasionally / their children / they cry /the / they helpthem, / but / very / 
they cry / not / secretly / they cry. / (275) In that manner / man / ears / 
piercing for them / he finishes / then / child / what things / beautiful / 
lies on as mattress, / as aforesaid, / that / he keeps / and / chief horse / as 
aforesaid / that / also / he keeps / and / also / possessions / many / and / 
there / horses / as many as / they brought them there / the / those / in 
all directions / they give away / and / alone (carrying nothing away) / 
they go back out. / 
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(276) Wiwa’yakwac'i kj wazi’ c‘ate’pahlokjkta! c‘q wic‘a’sa tuwa’ 
eha‘ni c‘ate’pahloka wa el c‘any’pa opa’gipi wa yuha’ yj na opa’gi 
ku tk’a wazi’k2zi t‘e’ha wica*la sni ky*zapi naha‘hej ta’ku c{j’pi kj he 
wic‘'a’k’upi sni heha’ya wica’lapi sni?!. (277) Wana’ wazi’ iyo’wiyi na 
c‘any’pa opa’gi k’u’pi k’y iya’hpeya c‘a heha’n wana’ c‘ate’pahilo*- 
kikta c‘a c‘awa’k‘a kj el wi’k‘q sy*pi ha’ska num waka’l iya’kaskapi 
nq ik‘i'yela c‘ate’kpahlokikte c’y he ina’zj na i8 wic‘a’sa wa ki’cipahlo- 
kjkte kj el u na yma’ kj p‘ago’pta yus yuwa’kal icn’ na yui’tykap yuu'k 
e’upi na aze’ ic‘o*kap oyu’spj nq yuzi’kzilya icu’". (278) Wi wa’yak- 
waci kj yuwa’k e’ ypapi kj heha’ c‘e’ya hpa’ye’*. (279) He t‘ok’o’we- 
c‘eya eci’yapi’!. YVuzi'kzil yu’zj na heha’n mi’la p‘e*stola kj y c‘oni’c‘a 
ha ica’htakya g.laki’ya c‘ap‘a’ c‘a he c‘aka’p‘estopi wa el iye’yj na 
ak‘e’ aze’ yma* ec‘i’yataha is heha’n iye’c‘el ec‘y?¥. 


(280) Heha’n yuna’zjk‘iya c‘a t‘ok’o’wec‘eye k’y he aya’sta na we 
kj aha’haya k‘n'tkiya uw". (281) Ti’takuye kj hena’ waya’k na’Zjpi 
na o’ta ot‘e’hi ak‘i’p‘api nai’s t‘awi’cicala naha‘hej yu’ze éni kj he 
li‘la c‘ate’ Si’ca na*2j na nahma’ c‘e*ye’e. 


(282) Heha’n c‘ate’ pahlo*ka wic‘a*sa kj u nq isto’ el oyu’spj nq wi’k‘a 
syu*pi ha’ska num wi’yeya iya’kaska otka’ c‘a el au’ na’ c‘aka’p‘estopi 
k’y wi'k‘a kj el ahi’ik‘oyakya suta’ya iye’ye’*. (283) Heha’n wi’k‘a kj 
el oyu’spj na yuti’ktita icu’ na heha’n c‘qwa’k‘q kj el kasSka’ e’g.le’e. 


(284) Wiwa’yakwac'i lowa*pi c‘q cate’ pahlo*kapi kj iyu’hci iye’- 
yiktehcj li'la yuti’ktit awacti’!, (285) Cok‘u’ na ha kj hena’ li‘la yu- 
zi'kzil e’yaya iyu’hei icu’wacj wac‘i’ tk‘a oki’hi ni y g.lakj’kiya ihy’ni 
wac‘i’c'i hiya’yj na tukte’ el li‘la hej yuti’ta nq kai’tykap iye’ic’iya 
c’a heha’n ha c‘oni’c‘a kj iyu’hei icu’wac{ tk‘a oki’hi sni?!. 


(286) Heha’n t‘i'takuye kj wazi’ hiyu’ na c‘a wa k’u’". He sy’kak‘a’ ca 
kah’o'l iye’yesi?!. C‘ate’ pahlo*ke k’y cq ki he icu’ na wic‘o’ta na’Zjpi 


? Literally: will pierce ‘‘the heart’, but meaning ‘‘the chest”’. 
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(276) Sun dancers / the / one / he will have his chest pierced ; / then / 
man / what one / previously / he pierced his ownchest / a / to him / pipe / 
filled / a / having / he goes / and / filled / gives him / but / some here and 
there / long time / they consent not / they pretend / not as yet / what 
thing / they desire / the / that / they have not given them, / that long / 
they consent not. / (277) Now / one / he is willing / and / pipe / filled / 
they give him / as aforesaid / he presents ceremonially / then / at that 
point / now /he will pierce the chest, / therefore / sacred tree / the / to it / 
rope / braided / long / two / up / they tie / and / nearby / he will have 
his heart pierced / as aforesaid / that one / he stands / and / for his part / 
man / a / he will pierce for him / the / there / comes / and / other / the / 
holding about the waist / lifting up / he takes him / and / holding him 
with his chest uppermost / he lays him down / and / breast / to the inside 
of / he holds / and / in a way stretching it a few times / he takes it. / 
(278) Sun dancer / the / they have laid him down / the / ever since / 
crying / he lies. / (279) That /‘‘weeping for enemy’’/itis called. Stretching 
it again and again / he holds / and / then / knife / sharp-pointed / the / 
by means of / flesh / skin / touching / horizontally / he pierces / then / 
that / stick / sharpened / a /there /he runs it through / and / again / breast / 
other one /on that side /for its part /then/ in the same manner / he does. / 

(280) Then / he causes him to stand up / and / his crying for the 
enemy / as aforesaid / that / he stops / and / blood / the / trickling down / 
downwards / it comes. / (281) Relatives / the / those / seeing / they stand / 
and / many / something insufferable / they meet with (a manner of 
speaking to indicate taking a thing very hard); / or else / his girl / not as 
yet /he takes her to wife / not / the / that / very / heart / bads / he stands, / 
and / quietly / she weeps. / 

(282) Then / breast / piercer-man / the / comes / and / arm / there / 
holds him / and / ropes / braided / long / two / in readiness / tied / they 
hang / so / there / he brings him / and / sticks / they are sharpened / as 
aforesaid / ropes / the / to them / bring there he fastens / securely / he 
causes them to go. / (283) Then / ropes / the / there / he holds / and / jerks 
occasionally / he gives / and / then / sacred pole / the / to it / made fast / 
he sets him. / 

(284) Sun dance / they sing / then / breast / he has been pierced / the / 
tear out / causing it / would fain / very / jerking at it / he dances. / 
(285) Flesh / and /skin / the /those / very / stretched / it goes / tear out / 
taking / aiming / he dances / but / he is unable / not / for which reason / 
from side to side / reaching / dancing the while / he goes by / and / what 
times / in / very very /he pulls / and / pulling back with chest uppermost / 
he puts himself / then / at that point / skin / flesh / the / tear out / take / 
he aims / but / can not. / 

(286) Then / relatives / the / one / comes / and / stick / a / gives him. 
That / horse / such / tells him to throw away. / Heart / pierced / as 
aforesaid / stick / the / that / he takes / and / crowd / they are standing / 
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ki e’gna kah’o'li ye’ya c‘q lila wi'ya u*sika nai’$ hoksi’la y*ésika kj 
hena’ ak‘i’nignil hiya’yapi’!. (287) H’ok‘a’ eta’ he tuwa’ t‘oke’ya 
icu’ kj ki’ciyasupi na t‘a’wak‘iyapi!. (288) O’ta suk’o’tuh’api’. 


(289) Heha’n c‘ate’ wic‘a’kicipahloke c’y he cq ha’tahas el u na c‘ate’ 
pahlo*ke k’y he yuti’ta wac‘i’ g.laki’/kiya hiya’ye’*. Ak‘e’ ila’zata hiyu’ 
nq hjye’te anu’k yu’zj nq yuha’ kai’tykap g.lihpa’ya c‘qa kipa’hlokapi 
k’y he iyu’hei’!, (290) He’c‘el ak‘i’yuha icu’pi na ona’zj t‘a*wa ekta’ 
ak‘i’ypapi’!. (291) T‘oke’ya yuti’ta kj kic‘i’ ihpa’yj na heha’ya c‘ate’ 
pahlo*ke kj t’a g.lihpa’ye’*. (292) Hoga’ iye’c‘el ica’pcapj na heha’ya 
Skaskq’Sni t’a hpa’ye’e. 


(293) Naky’ a’t‘ok‘aya is wazi’ oka’ska na’zjkta y tuwa’ ec‘y’Si 
na c‘any’pa opa’gi k’u’. (294) IS eya’ iye’c‘el c‘q swu’la top pa- 
sla’tapi na wiwa’yakwaci kj hel oka’Ska na’zjkta y. (295) Ak‘e’ 
c‘apa’slatapi el wiwa’yakwac‘i kj ina’zj na tuwa’ ec‘y’si k’y he el u’ na 
p‘ago’pta yus yuy’k e’upj na yui'tyukap yu’zj na to’k‘el ob.la’ke k’y 
he’c‘el ec‘a’kicy’?. (296) Heha’n yuki’kta na ag.la’p%yya e’ypi na 
ab.lo’ ohla’t‘eya kipa’hloke’*. (297) He’c‘el a’taya to’pakiya c‘a c‘a- 
wa'k‘q ci*k’ala ki oto’iyo’hila wi’k‘q ik‘o’yaka c‘a el ai’yakaskapi 
c‘a iS eya’ yuti'ktita waci”!. (298) He ki’tala t‘e*ha ik‘o’yak na’- 
271. Iya’kaskapi kj li’la yaza’4. 


(299) Wac‘i’ kj wazik’zi i’puzat’api y t’a hpa’ye ky*zapi tk‘a to’hani 
wazi'ni he’c‘ena t’e’ Sni?!. (300) Watu’k‘api k’e’yas “‘oki’t’api” eci’yapi’!. 


(301) Wiwa’yakwacii wa t‘asy’ke kic‘i’ wac‘i’kta ha’tahas ape’tu 
wazi’ a’taya Sy’kak‘q’ kj he t‘ima’ kaska’ kig.le’ na ape’tu ki he el 
i$ eya’ m.niya’kte Sni nq wo’te Sni na’zj na wi’ iya’ya heha’n kiyu’ska- 
pil. (302) He t‘a’wa kj kic‘i’ wac‘ i’ kj y wic‘a’sa kj hijye’te el kipa’hlo- 
kapi, c‘oni’c‘a el. Na Sy’kak‘a’ ik‘a’ kj el iya’kaSkapi’!. (303) Naky’ 
t‘asy’ke g.luha’ pahlo’kapi sni k‘es wac‘i’pi’!. 


(304) Naky’ t‘ape’to c‘ehpi* el pahlo’kapi na t‘at‘a’ka p‘ase’ca 
top ki wac‘i’pi’!. 

(305) Wiwa’yakwac’i wa oka’ska otkj’kta c‘a napco’ k’el ny’pakiya 
kipa‘hlokapi na wi’k‘q_ ik‘a’ya mak‘i'cahtakesniya ik‘o’yakyapi’!. 
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the / amongst / he tosses it; / then / very / women / poor / or else / boys / 
poor / the / those / fighting over it / they go along. / (287) Accompanists / 
from (their number) / that / what one / first / took it / the / they deter- 
mine for him / and / cause him to own it. / (288) Many / give away horses./ 

(289) Then / heart / he pierced for them (heart-piercer) / as aforesaid / 
that / he wishes / if... then / to that place / he comes / and / heart / 
pierced / as aforesaid / that / pulling on / he dancing / from side to side / 
he goes along. /Again / behind him / he comes / and / shoulders / on each 
side of / he holds / and / holding him / backward in a prone position / 
he falls / then / he was pierced / the / that / it tears out. / (290) On that 
account / holding sharing the load / they take him / and / standing place / 
his own / back there / taking him there they lay him. / (291) First / he 
pulled with jerks / the / with / he fell / and / then / heart / pierced / the / 
dead he falls. / (292) Fish / in the manner of / he gasps over and over 
again / and / from then on / without stirring / dead / he lies. / 

(293) Also / at a place apart / as for him / one / corralled / he will 
stand / so / someone / he asks him to perform (pierce him) / and / pipe / 
filled / he gives him. / (294) That also / in like manner / saplings / four / 
theyare erected /and /sun dancers /the/ there /corralled /he willstand /that 
is why. / (295) Again / poies erected / the / there / sun dancer / the / 
takes his place / and / what one / he asks him to do / as aforesaid / that / 
there / comes / and / about the waist / holding / in a prone position / he 
lays him / and / held backwards (with chest uppermost) / he holds him/ 
and / what manner / I related / as a foresaid / that way / he does to him. / 
(296) Then / he causes him to sit up / and / on his stomach (face down) / 
he lays him / and / shoulder blades / under / he pierces for him. / (297)Thus 
all together / four places / so / sacred poles / little / the / every one of 
them / rope / it is fastened to; / so / there / he is tied fast to; / then / he 
also / pulling on it from time to time / dances. / (298) That / slightly / long 
time / fast / stands. / He is tied / the / very / they hurt him. / 

(299) Dancers / the / occasionally /they die of thirst; / therefore / dead / 
they lie / they appear; / yet / never / not a one / actually / he dies / not. / 
(300) They are tired, / yet / ‘they are exhausted,” / it is called. / 

(301) Sun dancer /a/ his horse / with / will dance / if... then / day / 
one / entire / horse / the / that / indoors (i. e., this corral place) / tied / 
he places his own / and / day / the / that / during / he also / water / he 
drinks / not / and / food / he eats / not / he stands / and / sun / it goes / 
then / they untie him. / (302) That / owner / the / with / he dances / the / 
therefore / man / the /shoulders / there / they pierce him /flesh / through. / 
And / horse / reins / the / there / they are tied. / (303) Also / horse / 
having their own / though not pierced / yet / they dance. 

(304) Also / shoulder blade / flesh / there / they pierce / and / buffalo 
skull / four / packing on the back / they dance. / 

(305) Sundancer / a / tied / he will hang / then / long muscle of back / 
on / by two places / they pierce him / and / rope / fastened to it as reins / 
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(306) Kipa’hlok yusta’pi na yuwa’kal icu’pi nq otke’yapi’!. (307) Si- 
ha’ ki nq t‘ac‘a’ kj ma’k‘icahtakesni nq wiwa’yakwacii lowa*pi cg 
ic‘y’ha kipa’hloke k’y he el u na ho‘hotela y’pi s’e paha’ iye’ya cq 
oka’kos yeya’ c‘q p‘a’ kj kahu’k‘ul iya’yikta kec{j’ nq si kj li‘la nag.wa’- 
g-wake’*. Lak‘o’tapi tk‘a Hy’kpap‘aya ewi’c‘akiyapi he wic‘o’h’g 
t‘a*wapi sni’!. 


(308) Wiwa’yakwacii wazi’ c‘ehpi’ waki'cispapi c‘q he’ya t‘q*ka 
i’skoya waspa’pi!. Hena’ yawa’pi nq way’yapi na t‘i’takuye wi’yapi 
ki is eya’ o’wic‘akiyapi na hijye’te ali*ya to’nana wawi'c‘aspapi’l, 
(309) Hena’ way’yapi eci’yapi”!. 


FREE TRANSLATION. 


1. Men only may take the part of leader in the sun dance; women are 
never allowed to do so. 2. Those who take part in the sun dance are those 
who, at some previous time, before going to war, prayed for success, 
promising, in return, to dance in the sun dance, and so, “declaring 
themselves’’!. 3. The very first man to so declare himself becomes auto- 





1 Each war-party and each group of men included at least one ‘‘wak‘a”’ 
man. In times of stress a man, if his request were granted, would promise to 
dance the sun dance; to offer himself by piercing two or four places, to hang or 
stand corralled, to dance with his horse, to be cut into bits (the size of a large 
louse, as in 308, q. v.) or to give away one, two or three horses to the poor. 
He might want to kill an enemy; to steal a horse; to recover from a mortal 
wound; to a dear one’s life to be spared; or to the raging pestilence to 
cease. Sometimes they asked in a lonely place for the help of the wak‘a’, 
speaking in an audible voice. If they were fortunate enough to have a holy man 
nearby, they asked him to call privately in their behalf. Several weeks before 
the sundance month, in the spring, each sun dancer-to-be asked some holy 
man to sponsor him. As only certain holy men were deemed able to officiate, 
they were in demand, From time to time. different candidates came to one 
and asked him to render this service. He would accept five or six, or even a 
dozen, but not many more. In a small sun dance, there might be from six to 
ten groups of candidates, each controlled by a holy man. In the Wiwa’- 
yak-wac‘ipit‘gka, the Great Sun Danee, held fifty-odd years ago, when the 
Rosebud and Pine Ridge Og.la‘la held a joined ceremony, there were over 
forty such groups each led by a holy man. The diameter of the encampment 
was four miles, so large and so crowded that it was difficult to see the cere- 
mony. The sun dance lodge in the centre was far away from the camp 
circle. Each holy man would assemble his group and publicly declare its 
members as candidates, as they had already in various places and on various 
occasions declared themselves privately. 
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j.44 without-touching-the-ground manner / they fasten him. / (306) Pier- 
cing him / they finish / and / raising up / they take him / and / they hang 
him. / (307) Feet / the / and / body / the / they touch the ground / not / 
and /sun dance / they sing / then / during / piercer / as aforesaid / that / 
there / he comes / and / swing / they use / like / he pushes him / then / 
swinging suspended / he sends him; / then / head / the / pulled downward/ 
might go / he thinks / and / feet / the / very / he kicks over and over./ 
They are Dakota / but / Hyk’pap‘aya / they are called / the / that / 
custom / it is theirs / not. / 

308) Sundancer / one / flesh / it is cut in bits for him / then / lice / large / 
the same size as / they cut out. / Those / they count / and / use for 
sacrificial elements / and / relatives / women / the / they also / help them 
(to wit, their male relatives getting so cut) / and / shoulders / along the 
ridge of / several places / they cut out (bits). / (309) Those / sacrifices / 
they are called. 


matically the leader or principal, and he has the privilege of selecting 
his assistant from among the others who enter the group of dancers. 
4. No matter how many men take part in a sun dance, there are never 
more than these two leaders. 5. This is the rule. 

6. Or else, one may pray for deliverance for himself or another from 
threatening danger, and declare his intention to dance the sun dance in 
return. 7. Such a one does not have to go to war. 8. The ones who declare 
themselves and then go to war, ask that no evil shall befall them, but 
that they shall be the ones to bring evil to the foe. 

9. When the time comes for the united public declaration of all who 
are to dance the sun dance, they disrobe, and stand side by side, facing 

he sunrise. ro. And the man whom they have selected to make the 

declaration for them because he represents himself as a holy man, also 
disrobes and takes his place behind them. If he is able to do so, he sings 
his own individual holy songs. 

11. ‘“Well,” he says four times in succession, and then immediately he 
speaks mysteriously to the gods and says: 

12. “O Day’s Light-giver, listen kindly to me. When these sprouting 
grasses change their appearance, these youths of proper age promise to 
meet you face to face. It is sol. 13. But also, they say, they would meet 
face to face with the animals of the land. 14. And in the next battle, 


1 This next sentence I never had clearly in my mind till my experiment 
with the Indian women, of having them restate it to me. It means ‘‘But also 
they would like to meet the animals face to face.”’ Part of their request is not 
only to meet with the gods, but also with the animals, “they would like the 
animals to be easily accessible so that they may have the necessities of life, 
like food, clothing, and so on,”’ 
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whatever brings annoyance shall be easy for them to control, and, 
in fact, all annoyance and trouble shall go out from them, they say. 
15. ‘But as for me’, they say, ‘let me return to my people without 
meeting with any mishap’!. 16. Then those Winged Beings who live at the 
starting points of the Four Winds; and beneath these, all animals; and 
fowls, the eagle, the hawk, the crane, the loon: To all of you, these 
youths promise to present the pipe. 

17. A day with blue sky unmarred by clouds; a warm, calm day 
without heat; on such a day, they will meet you face to face. So they 
promise.” 18. After this speech to the supernatural beings, the Holy 
Man sings this song: 

19. I make the people good, 
20. I make the people good, 
21. When my friend makes these for me. 

22. That ends this particular ceremony. If it should happen now that 
those who pledged themselves in return for a favor in war do not get an 
answer in exactly the way they wished, they are still bound by oath to 
carry out their promise and dance the sun dance at the proper time, and 
so fulfill their vow. 

23. After this ceremony, each prospective dancer of the sun dance is set 
apart, and consecrated, and must therefore constantly consider himself 
holy, and not indulge in any pleasures nor live as he pleases’. 

24. There are many holy men but only some are qualified to dance in 
the sun dance’. 

25. The time comes in due course, when the properties needed in the 
sun dance are provided and held in readiness. 26. These are: 

27. A very choice hide from a healthy, fat, fine buffalo-calf. This 
is carefully removed and cured and tanned skillfully. The fur 
is not removed. The hide, when finished, is folded reverently 
and laid away where nothing can touch it to defile it. 


* They adjourn from these special preliminary ceremonies, and those 
warriors who have asked for special things and who have promised to dance 
the sun dance must keep their vow, even though their requests have not 
been granted in full. 

2? Last summer, at the fair on the Rosebud, the old dancers asked for a 
clear day. The next morning, it was not warm and there were swift-moving 
clouds in the sky, and it looked as though before long a rain might follow. An 
old crier went around the circle. denouncing the evil ways of the young people 
and their disregard of the tribal beliefs, saying that on their account every- 
thing was changing, and the request for a blue day was denied. The demon- 
stration was therefore postponed till the next day when the sky was perfect. 

* Whoever has declared his intentions must remain in a consecrated 
state. He must refrain from all worldly pleasures and practise continence, 
living apart from his wife. 

* Explains why certain holy men are in such demand, because they 
are qualified to act as spokesmen to the sun dancers. Not every holy man is 
so impowered. 
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28. A piece of buffalo fat from the loin. The fat must be the size of a 
man’s hand. 

29. The fat which covers a ruminant’s heart. 

30. An ornamented bag. 

31. A pair of moccasins. 

32. Some vermillion face paint. 

33. Some tobacco. 

34. A hatchet. 

35. A knife. 

36. Sweet grass for incense’. 

37. Next come the wearing apparel of the individual dancer which he 
must procure: 

38. Four hair-ornaments decorated with porcupine quills which he 
wears on top of his head, parting his hair.” 

39. A pendant of rawhide cut in the form of a disk and notched a- 
round the rim. This is painted blue, and in its centre a single eagle 
feather is attached. The pendant is strung on a small string of braided 
hide and worn about the neck so that it hangs directly in front, over the 
heart. 

40. A rabbit skin slashed into four strips which are tied, one around 
each wrist and ankle.® 

41. Two soft, tanned deer skins worn about the hips like a skirt. 

42. A figure of a man to represent the enemy, and a figure of a buffalo 
bull, cut out of rawhide, are tied to the sacred pole at the top, before it 
is raised up and planted. 

43. A long braided rawhide rope is also provided. 

44. Two sharpened sticks which will be used to pierce the dancer’s 
flesh, either in the chest, if he is to hang, or below his shoulders, if he is to 
stand tied. 

45. And paints of all colors with which the dancer is to paint himself 
ceremonially ; also some blue-stone. 

46. All these things are procured and held in readiness. Then comes 
the moon known as the Moon-when-animals-fatten (June), at which 
time, permission is obtained from the Gentle Speech Society through 
the chiefs who are members. 

' Add also the image, etc., under 42. 

2 The four sticks were ornamented with braided porcupine quill in 
bright colors and dyed horse hair clusters. The hair was always dressed 
with a small lock on the crown, braided. To this were fastened the four sticks 
just mentioned, one straight upright, one downward, one each pointing 
horizontally to the right and to the left. 

> This means that one rabbit skin is slashed into four strips and one 
strip is wrapped around each ankle and each wrist of the dancer. No war- 
bonnets and fancy things were used at all. 
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47. Then comes a day when the leader of the sun dance begins to get 
ready. 48. His assistant whom he himself selected, also begins to get 
ready. A tent, dedicated to the work of preparation, is pitched at a 
distance away from the camp circle, but facing it; and here the men 
who have been loaned by the Gentle Speech Society to the leaders to 
see that everything is done decently and in order, busy themselves with 
preparations. 49. All around, inside the tent, a carpet of sage branches 
is spread, and at the place of honor the ground is carefully prepared. 
50. That place so prepared is called an ‘‘Altar’’. On the right hand side 
inside the tipi, a ‘“buffalo hide without hair” as it is called, is laid. 

51. The two leaders of the sun dance are now made ready. They are 
disrobed and they wear their hair hanging loosely. Only one of them 
carries the pipe which is filled with tobacco, and both wear buffalo robes 
with the fur on the outside. 52. Those men who were loaned by the 
Gentle Speech Society are there to accompany them. 

53. While they are getting ready, they abstain from all food and water. 
They make themselves suffer by fasting. 

54. The two leaders start out now to walk to the tipi where the holy 
man who is the spokesman to the gods abides; and the men from the 
Gentle Speech Society follow them at some distance. 55. The people so 
walking go softly, stopping occasionally!. 56. All the holy men sit in one 
tent and are dressed alike. They are naked but for their buffalo-hide 
robes which they wear with the fur outside, and on their heads they 
have perched a stuffed red woodpecker”. 57.Atthe place of honor where 
an altar had been prepared, they have placed an unbroken buffalo dung.’ 

58. All those people who accompany the two sun dance leaders now 
enter and go to the right of the tipi. 59. At their entrance, the holy man 
rises and takes his place a little to the centre of the rest, with his palms 
open. 60. The pipe is filled. 61. Holding the pipe so that the bowl will 

come into his right hand, they now give it to him. 62. The holy man 
closes his palms over the pipe to receive it. 63. When this takes place, 


' Oya’te here does not mean the entire tribe, but the certain ones from 
the Gentle Speech Society who are in attendance; some have no duties, but 
go following the sun dance leaders as a mark of respect. They stop three 
times before arriving at the holy man’s tent, where they make their fourth 
and final stop. Though there are several holy men, each responsible for 
sponsoring his group of dancers, there is one principal holy man who is going 
to be the spokesman to the gods for the entire undertaking, a special guardian 
for the sun dance leader. He is the one they are going to see now, and on the 
occasion of their coming, all the other holy men sit in the tent with him, 
waiting for the pipe to be brought by the leaders. 

* The holy man flayed this bird carefully; stuffed it, and perched it on 
top of the head, as part of his sun dance dress, 

* This same substance is used in the buffalo ceremony, the final part 
of the Wana’gi Yuha’pi ceremony, and in other rites. 
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all present give thanks and say audibly, “Hayé.” 64. Then the holy 
man takes sweet grass in his hand and burns it at the altar. 65. He 
reaches for the sweet grass three times, and the fourth time he actually 
takes it and burns it. 66. Then he takes the filled pipe, and rests the bowl 
on the buffalo manure with the stem pointing towards the sky. In that 
position, he holds the pipe while he speaks mystically to his vision: 

67. ‘Great Mystery, turn your eyes earthward and look on me pityingly 
and aid me. 68. And you, Winged Beings who abide in the four cardinal 
points, and you birds of all species, who abide below: Those youths of 
goodly age who sometime in the past vowed to offer themselves as sacri- 
fices, and so sent word to you, have now reached the time when their vow 
shall be fulfilled. For that purpose all things are in readiness, but a good 
day with a blue sky unmarred, a day warm and calm, but without heat, 
they would have in which to meet you, each of them separately to meet 
you, face to face. That is what they say. 69. Without any mishap or 
accident they would complete their ceremony, so they say. 70. And 
therefore, they will ceremonially present this pipe to you, they say.” 

71. Once more all present say, ‘““Hayé.” 72. Then the holy man lights 
and draws the smoke, and then he holds the stem, and allows them all 
to smoke in turn, beginning with the sun dance leader. That act closes 
this particular ceremony. 73. The pipe is now left with the man to whom 
it was presented, and those who came to him depart to their own homes. 

74. It is the holy man’s turn to go, and he walks to that tent already 
referred to, which was pitched at some distance from the camp circle 
and ceremonally prepared for him by the members of the Gentle Speech. 
75. When the sun has completely set, one kettleful of boiled tongue is 
brought to the ceremonial tent, and all men connected with the sun dance 
go to that central place. 76. The holy man now enters, and approaching 
the altar where a filled pipe is laid, he reaches for it three times without 
taking it. The fourth time he takes it, with the bowl in his right hand. 
77. He also reaches for the incense three times, and then the fourth time 
actually takes it and burns it. 78. Then the holy man sits down, and rests 
the pipe’s bowl on the buffalo dung, and holds the mouthpiece towards 
the sky. And the people sit in silence. 

79. ‘Great Mystery, look down to earth in pity and aid me. 80. The 
time has now come for the fulfillment of that vow which these goodly 
youths of the proper age vowed to you. 81. But they say it is a clear day, 
with a blue sky unmarred, without heat, just gently warm, that they 
would have in which to meet you face to face. 82. And they say, ‘With 
my people I would live without misfortune. 83. Prepare for me a pasture 
for the buffalo bull, his wife and young, at some distance to the south of 
me, so that by means of them, I and my people may keep alive,’ they 


say.” 
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84. After each pause in this prayer all the people say, ‘““Hayé.’’ And then 
they sing:! 


85. So saying, I am arrived, 
So saying, I am arrived, 
So saying, I am arrived, 
86. I am related to all spirits the world over. 


87. Then they present the pipe ceremonially, and then all smoke. 
88. The sun dancers all disrobe now, and put on fur robes with the fur 
on the outside, and they stand in the place of honor, side by side, facing 
the doorway. In their hands, they each carry a special type of whistle, 
used only in the sun dance, and made from the largest bone in the 
eagle’s wing. 

89. Skilled singers now enter and seat themselves around the rawhide 
mentioned before, and as they sing and shout, these who are to dance in 
the sun dance wail aloud. go. This is called “Crying for the enemy”’, i. e., 
crying because they want an enemy to kill. 91. They sing the first 
sun dance song, and three times through they beat the time rapidly with 
light, quick beats. The fourth time, they slow down to a dance tempo. 
g2. And then the sun dancers all dance. 93. They sing many songs. 94. Then 
from the kettle containing the boiled ruminants’ tongues, the holy man 
takes a small piece of meat and eats it. 95. After that all those people 
who are present also eat. 96. Four separate groups of songs are sung 
through and then the group adjourns. 

97. This part is repeated four times, i. e., once through on each of 
four different occasions. But if for any reason, there is need for hurry, 
then they go through with it at two gatherings twice through at each 
gathering. 

98. Then the whole tribe breaks camp, reverently, and they journey 
to a site already selected as suitable for the occasion. 99. The reason is 
that there they will dance the sun dance. 

100. The magistrates seat themselves in a row on the open prairie to 
await the time to start the moving of camp. The leader of the sun dance 
approaches now, again wearing only the fur robe with the fur outside, 
and carrying a filled pipe on his arm, and seats himself in front of the 
magistrates, with his back to them. ror. When the people are all ready 
and the magistrates are to lead them, the leader of the sun dance makes 
the first move to start and then the magistrates get up. They go in this 
order: The sun dance leader first, the magistrates side by side. 102. And 
then the people. 

103. On this journey to the new site, they halt three times and unload 
their equipment as though they had arrived. Their fourth stop is the 


* Oe’yaSta, pauses at the end of sentences or statements. The people say 
““Haye’”’ after each sentence. 
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final one and then the people are instructed how to pitch their tents in 
a circle, according to a plan.! 104. Those who do this directing of the 
camp are the ones from the Gentle Speech Society. 

105. Then a buffalo skull is brought to camp for the purpose of conse- 
crating it. 

106. And now comes the time to send scouts out for the sacred tree. 
For this purpose certain men who are to have charge of sending them 
out, carrying their drum, walk together towards the site where the 
sun dance lodge is to be erected. And here they seat themselves. 107. And 
the ones who are to go scouting are brought in, being escorted and held 
on the arm. 108. These men are placed in line, and the singers come and 
also stand nearby, side by side. 109. This is the song that is used here, 
naming the one first who is first in line, and so on, till a verse is sung for 
each. 

110. Once again he goeth forth, 
111. Horned Wolf goeth forth, 
112. Back home that is what they say! 


113. Now when they have named them all, they go forth in a single file 
formation (they ride) while the men shout and the women give the 
screech-owl call.? 

114. And if a woman has a relative who has gone out with the scouting 
party, she sings his praise thus: (115. It is because he has been brave in 
the past and everyone knows it that may she sing for him.) 


116. Horned Wolf who has always been brave 
Once again goeth forth! 


117. They never go straight up to the tree, but act cautiously as if in 
the proximity of the enemy. They go stealthily around and locate it 
froma distance*. 118. And from there they return in single file formation. 


1 They would take down the tent poles and load of bedding and everything, 
just as though they were going to camp right there. Then at a signal they 
would load up again and continue the march. They say that the signal to 
halt was a blanket thrown over a walking stick, and held aloft by a police 
officer in the van of the march. The signal for proceeding is forgotten. 
My informants are inclined to think that the word only was given. 

® This whole scene took place on horseback. They rode off, single file. 
(open i), in a high-pitched voice, given so rapidly that it sounds like a trill. 
It is an honoring cry, praising the warrior mentioned. 

® They pretended to be cautious, as though in the neighborhood of an 
enemy. They stole up within sight of the tree, and sneaked off without 
“letting him see them.’’ The scene here is as follows: the scouts ride back 
in a bee-line towards camp and all the young men of the tribe ride out to 
meet them, bringing them home, but riding in circles around them as 
they come. Meantime someone has put up acluster of boughs about the 
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119. The youth of the tribe meet them and bring them in, riding fast 
and circling around them as they advance. The scouts now break through 
and rush at top speed towards the singers where they are sitting. Mean- 
time someone has planted a bunch of boughs in the ground near the 
singers. 120. There is a saying that whichever scout first arrives at 
that place will be the first to kill a foe. 121. On that account they vie 
with each other to arrive there first. 

122. The scouts come in singing the song called ‘“The Scouts’ Return” 
and when they arrive they sit down before the singers who fill a pipe for 
them and cause them to smoke together. 123. Then a man questions 
them saying: 124. “If you observed in some way the manoeuvers of the 
wolf from the place where you stood, tell me truthfully. 125. See to it 
lest you deceive me!’’ 126. The spokesman for the returned scouts replies 
in like manner and says: 127. ‘““Where the Mountain Ram River flows 
into the Rockies is a level land, a meadow. There I saw a host of Crow 
Indians encamped.” ! 128. Allsay: ““Hayé.’’ 129. Then the return scouts 
spend some time in give-away, and then the group disperses.” 

130. The time for going out to hew down the sacred tree comes imme- 
diately after this. All the various societies, carrying their drums, walk 
quietly and in order. 131. The sun dance leaders and the holy men also go. 
132. The dance leader wears again the robe with the fur outside, carries a 
filled pipe, and on his head is perched a stuffed red-headed woodpecker. 
133. On arriving at the tree, the different societies sit in groups and beat 
their drums and sing and cheer. And then they dance. 134. When the 
holy man comes to offer up incense, he reaches for it, feigning to take it 
three times, but on the fourth he takes it and burns it. 135. Then he 
takes the pipe in his hands, and holding it, he says: 

136. “You living things, who roam the hillsides of the clouds, give 


height of a man, near the place where the accompanists are seated. This 
is another effigy of the enemy. As soon as possible, the scouts break 
through the circling riders and charge towards the figure of boughs. The 
one first to arrive, strikes it from where he sits on his horse, with his whip, 
as he dashes by. That is called ‘‘a’tayela kte, to kill directly,” the first 
to count coup. The second, third and fourth would also be counted. After 
that, those arriving and striking the boughs get no honors. And it is 
believed that the first four will be able to count coup in that order on the 
next warpath. For this reason they rush forth to arrive first. 

1 These questions and answers are a part of the acting; they are given 
as examples. 

2 To give freely was considered ‘proper and honorable; to give to the 
poor was fine, for they needed it; but sometimes they also gave to the rich, 
and later these repaid in similar style. Often, on the occasion of a visit from 
some other tribe, during a truce, the Dakota would give horses and goods 
in great quantities. Then their recipients praised them and sang for them. 
Aman who gave freely was respected in the tribe; a man who did not, was 
looked on with contempt, as stingy, little, not really a man, 
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ear to me. 137. You whom they call the red woodpecker; the one called 
the flicker, the one called the robin, the one called the pileated wood- 
pecker: This is your tree and on it you rear your offspring well. A comely 
youth offers himself a sacrifice. 138. ‘I am borrowing your tree, but it is 
only so that my people may learn to raise their young as you do with 
tender care,’ he says. 139. ‘So shall my people thrive and live without 
misfortune’, he says.’’ 140. Then this song is sung: (the tree speaking) 

141. “Here at high noon stood I, holy; 

142. Stood I, holy, recognizing people here and there; 

143. In the center, stood I, holy*.” 

144. The pipe is then offered ceremonially. 145. Just as that site is 
completed, the eight chosen to cut the tree are now led up. 146. Four 
men and four women are chosen for this. 147. Only good men and women 
are chosen (valiant men, and chaste women). 148. The young men are 
first led up in line and they relate their war achievements. The first one 
relates his prowess and then taking the ax he pretends three times to 
strike the tree. The fourth time he does strike it as deeply as he can, and 
leaves the ax there*. 149. That little act is called, ‘Cutting the sacred 
tree.”’ 150. Then his women relatives give the screech-owl call in his 
praise and give away much property in his name. 151. Each of the men 
goes through the same act in the same wa). 152. Then the women also 
who were mentioned before, take turns striking the tree*. 153. Whenthen 
have cut a gash in the tree, they also give away gifts freely. 154. The 
societies now beat their drums and sing for dancing. 

155. When the sacred tree is finally cut down, the men cut and trim 
saplings and slip them under the tree. Then they take hold of the saplings 
at each end, and so raise and carry the tree while other men who are 
free gather boughs and branches and carry them. 156. On the return 


' This song is sung for the Sacred Tree and the holy man uses words 
that the Tree might use for himself, as a person. 


There was a time when I stood, holy, in the midst of the day. 

There was a time when I stood, holy, recognizing people here and there. 

There was atime, when I stood, holy, in the centre of the camp circle 
in the tribe. 


2 The tree expresses with some regret his breaking with the past, when 
he stood as a holy thing in the centre of the forest. The little word, k‘u, 
gives the words a retrospective force. E. C. D. 

> They tell about their prowess, not in exact details, but they say 
something like this: ‘‘An enemy was aiming at me around a tree. There was 
no place to hide but I met him head on and though he wounded me his 
scalp is here. That is who I am, who now strike this Tree,”’ etc. 

' My informants agree that women, — generally young women, — 
could never fell the tree. The four honorary tree fellers only cut into it for 
the ceremony, after which it was hewn down by the men in charge. The 
trees used were about 30 inches at the base, sometimes larger, It is 
unlikely that eight strokes would fell it. 
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march with the tree, the procession makes three false stops, the fourth 
stop being the final one. 157. On the last stretch homeward all the young 
men turn towards camp and give the wolf howl. 158. Then they all rush 
forth, running so hard that here and there they run into one another and 
knock each other down. Those so knocked down sometimes appear to 
be dead, but they recover in time, as a rule. 159. When the tree is 
finally brought home, the men put up a shelter from the sun, all about 
the tree, and the societies sing and dance. 160. When this is taking 
place, the relatives of the society members bring food to them, so that all, 
even non-members, feast. 

161. Then the holy man, in company with the leader of the sun dance, 
starts towards the centre of the circle, where all this is going on. 162. The 
people who had been dancing and singing now become very still. 163. They 
come, carrying the properties in this manner: 164. The leader of the 
sun dance, wearing the robe with the fur outside, walks first, with a 
filled pipe in his hand. Directly behind him walks the holy man, followed 
by the servers, carrying the necessary properties. 165. The fine skin of 
a buffalo calf, described before; the moccasins, and the cherry-wood 
sticks; the rawhide images of the enemy and the buffalo bull; the loin 
fat, the fat covering from the ruminant’s heart rolled in vermillion clay, 
— these they bring, as they follow. 

166. On arriving at the tree, they select a good man, and gentle, to dig 
the hole into which the tree is to be set when erected. 167. That is one 
of the honors that people attend for, each hoping he may be the one 
chosen. 168. Once again the holy man stands with the pipe in his hand 
which he offers ceremonially, and then he speaks mystically to his vision. 

169. Then they tie the calf skin to the top of the tree, where a cluster 
of leaves has purposely been left on. 170. From that point, they stretch 
the skin out by pinning sticks to the limbs in the form of a cross. 171. It 
is then flat and spread out. 172. The tree was forked, but one prong of 
the fork has been partly cut. In the crotch they tie a bundle containing the 
bag with the moccasinsinside. This bag is rolled over choke-cherry 
sticks into a narrow bundle which is fastened crosswise, at right angles, 
to the tree. 173. The rawhide images of the enemy and the buffalo bull 
are also tied there so that they swing, suspended. 174. That fat from the 
covering of a ruminant’s heart already refered to, which is rolled in red 
clay paint, is now used to paint the sacred tree. 175. And that piece of 
buffalo loin fat, the size of a man’s hand, is buried at the base of the hole 
in which the tree is to be planted. 

176. Just before he gives the red ceremonial painting to the tree, the 
holy man sings this song: 

177. ““With voice sounding forth, I appear; 
With voice sounding forth, I appear; 
With face showing, I appear; 
I cause the buffalo bull to roam over your land. 
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178. With voice sounding forth, I appear, 
I cause the buffalo bull to roam over your land, 
Those I give to you.” 

179. When these things are finished, the societies stand, and some tie 
the long braided rawhide ropes to the pole, and others hold onto the 
pole itself to push it up into an erect position while the first group pull 
it up with the ropes. When it is at last in place, the drums are beaten 
with repeated, rapid beats, and many cheers fill the air. 180. Then the 
men plant forked poles in the ground in a great circle. Then they go out 
and bring in the longest tipi poles in the tribe. With these they build the 
frame-work over which they throw boughs for a shelter. 181. When this 
wall is completed all around, the singers enter with their drum and sing 
the songs for the ‘‘Smoothing out the floor with their feet’’ dance. Then 
men alone, dressed in gala dress, and carrying standards, shields, and 
spears, start out from the camp, in single file formation towards the 
lodge. They come running, and they circle around the newly built 
structure before they enter it. If they carry guns, they perform the 
“missing aim’’ dance, and shoot repeatedly at the enemy image of raw 
hide!. 

182. Then they place in the centre about eight men who are being 
trained to become brave fighters. 183. Some stand by, hoping they may 
be taken for this honor, but when they find that they are overlooked, 
then they pout, and dance angrily, shooting their guns more frequently 
than is necessary. 

184. When they are about to disperse, someone who while scouting in 
the past, has killed an enemy, carries a scalp tied to a long stick, and 
taking his place in front of the line of dancers, he starts dancing towards 
the doorway, swinging his stick with the scalp on it, and the row of 
dancers follows behind him in rank formation. But at the doorway, 
instead of going out, the leader strikes the scalp to the ground, and 
starts dancing backward towards the place of honor, and the dancers, 
still facing the door, immediately dance backward too. As they begin 
dancing backwards, many guns are shot into the air. 186. They dance 
forward only to go back three times in this manner, and the fourth time 
they actually make their exit. 186. Those who had been placed in the 
centre, as warriors in training, now give away much property. 

187. At this time, those who are taking part in the sun dance proper, 
are preparing themselves to assemble at the lodge. 188. As they start out, 
the sun dance leader goes ahead, carrying a buffalo skull in front of him, 
each hand grasping a horn, and the skull facing foreward. 189. The other 
dancers come after and stand side by side, facing the dance lodge. 


1 They miss on purpose because they must not hit it and bring it down, 
for it is there for the ceremony; on the other hand, they shoot at it because it 
is an enemy, i. e., the man-figure in rawhide, and also, the buffalo-figure in 
rawhide, 
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190. As they walk towards the lodge, they wail. 191. Again that which js 
called ‘Crying for the enemy’’. 192. They all circle around the sun dance 
lodge, and then they enter, and advance towards the place of honor where 
they are to sit. 193. The skull is taken to the centre of the place of 
honor and laid so that it faces towards the doorway. 

194. (Allsun dance lodges are built to have their opening towards the 
sunrise.) 

195. The properties for the dancers are brought to them later. Imme- 
diately the singers enter, and spreading out the rawhide robe without fur, 
they beat on it for a drum. 197. The singers sing the first song through 
three times rapidly, during which time, the dancers stand weeping for 
the enemy. The fourth song they sing is drummed in dance tempo, and 
then the sun dancers dance. 198. The dancers are caused to continue the 
dancing all night long. 199. At dawn when the world is beautifully still, 
the sun dance leader stands leaning against the sacred tree, crying for 
the enemy. 

200. From the time they enter the lodge they have no food nor water 
but at daybreak young maidens who are not yet married to the ones 
who are courting them but who feel they care come up to the rear of the 
lodge and secretly bring water and tree bark which they push in towards 
their young men. 201. It is cotton-wood bark which they mix with water 
and bring to their men*. 202. That service seems to be something that 
they are proud of. 203. And the young men are made very happy by it 
and share the water with their friends. 

204. They dance for two days and two nights, and during that time 
they fast. 

205. From among the singers two men are appointed to go about the 
tribe conveying the post of water carrier to certain ones, and also 
requesting certain virtuous young women to embroider the drum sticks 
with porcupine quills”. 206. When these have all been appointed, they 


1 The bark of the cottonwood is peeled off; the soft inner layer moist 
with sap is scraped off with a sharp knife; the resulting fluid is mixed half 
and half with water and given to very thirsty dancers secretly. Water is 
never given pure. 

* This happens very early in the season, long before the sun dance. The 
young women, skillful in porcupine work, are selected early, for it takes 
time to ornament the drumsticks with quills. Also those to carry water to the 
accompanists during a given sun dance are appointed long beforehand. 

A man is selected from among the accompanists to take up all the drum- 
sticks. He calls out two brave men whom the people want to honor, and gives 
each one half of the sticks. These they hold in their hands while they relate 
their war prowess, after which they give away quite generously. Eight such 
sticks was a usual number, though there might be quite a chorus of singers 
in the group. So each man would stand up with four of these drumsticks in 
his hand as he related his prowess. 

(From this point on, Sword repeats himself, and the narrative is lacking 
in sequence.) 
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come into the sun dance lodge and give away much property. 207. They 
also bring food and water. 208. Those maidens who have been chosen 
to decorate the drumsticks also give away gifts. 209. They bring back 
the completed drumsticks and return them to the singers, and they too 
bring food and water. 210. The next morning all the dancers are seen 
sitting quiet. 211. As they sit, the holy man of the sun dance prepares the 
sacred area or altar pulverizing the soil carefully with a knife and 
hatchet. 212. Whatever he touches in this work, he feigns to take three 
times, and only on the fourth time does he actually touch and take it 
up. 213. In the centre of the area, he makes a cross, and over it he 
sprinkles red paint and tobacco (blended with kinnikinick.)! 

214. Then he relates his vision and says: 

215. “You Winged Beings of the West, and you eagles who soar below: 
A comely youth of the right age, promised to put tobacco in for you, as 
you know. The time for that vow is here, and he is about to keep it. 
216. It is a day with blue sky unmarred by clouds, with heat absent, 
agreeably warm, — such a day it is that he wants, in which to meet you 
face to face, he says. 217. “To the south of me’, he says, ‘keep for me a 
pasture for the buffalo bull, his wife, and his young. For then, by means 
of them, I and my people shall live. 218. Evil winds and pestilence went 
by, and lo! when they neared my tribal circle, they gently went around 
it and passed on. And thus it comes, that I and my people shall live’ he 
says.”’ 219. Towards the other three cardinal points the holy man repeats 
this speech. 220. Then he says, looking upwards, ‘“‘Great Mystery!” and 
again he repeats the speech. 221. The earth he addresses thus: ‘“Thou 
alone, Grand Mother, who causes growth!” and to the earth he addresses 
the speech. 

222. Then the holy man paints the buffalo skull. 223. With the red 
paint he makes streaks on it, and stuffs crushed sage leaves into the eye 
and nostril openings. And then he sings this song: 


224. All manner of things did this my friend give to me. 
All manner of things did this my friend give to me. 

225. The buffalo gave me a robe, he said. 

226. He said he gave it to me because it was good. 

227. They sing at various points in the ceremony, but 
these are the songs they sing over again. 

228. Friend, you see my many horses, 
Friend, you see my many horses, 

229. The people see my horses, 

230. Friend, you see my many horses. 


' The ground was prepared and over it sweet grass and tobacco were 
sprinkled before the rite of painting the buffalo skull, 
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231. While these mysteries are being made, all people who are in the 
sun dance lodge proper are very quiet,and nobody must go past the door 
on the outside. 

232. Then comes the ceremonial painting of all the sun dancers. 

233. They are not all painted alike, but each one is painted with minor 
differences. 234. The traditional painting was like this: 235. The entire 
face was given a vermillion base. Then a blue line, the breadth of a man’s 
finger, was made around the face, complete. A straight line of the same 
width and color was made down the center of the forehead ending at the 
bridge of the nose. On each cheek, a similar line ran down; and also one 
down the chin, from the centre of the lower lip to the bottom of the 
chin. 236. The whole body is always given a red base. And down the 
shoulders and outer arm, a blue line made. 237. The line divides down the 
back of the hand and extends along each finger, but the palm is left 
untouched!. 238. Clusters of sage are tied into the band around the head, 
and each man has a special sun dance whistle, made from the largest bone 
in an eagle’s wing. Whenever they dance, they hold these whistles in 
their mouths, and blow them continuously as they dance. These whistles 
have some sage leaves tied around the mouth piece, and a single eagle 
feather tip is tied tightly to the other end in such a way that it can not 
dangle. 

239. A piece of rawhide cut into a disk and notched around the rim 
is prepared. It is the size of a baby’s head. To the center of the disk 
they tie a single tailfeather from the spotted eagle. 240. About the wrists 
and ankles of each dancer are tied strips from a jack rabbit skin, or 
failing that, ropes made by twisting the hair that comes off a buffalo 
hide in tanning. 241. In one hand theycarry long loose branches of sage?. 
242. Two tanned deerskins, cleaned of the fur, are worn about the loins, 
skirt-fashion. 243. Four hair ornaments, decorated with porcupine quills, 
are pinned into the base of the scalp lock, at the crown of the head. 
244. Such instruments as standards, shields and spearsare carried in the 
hand. 

1 The time-honored way of putting on the sacred painting of the 
sun dancers was this (although they deviated from it in some particulars with 
various individuals): Red, or brownish red all over the face and the exposed 
body; a line the width of one finger down the forehead from the edge of the 
hair to the bridge of the nose; two similar lines of about the same length 
down the cheeks; one down the chin from the centre of the lower lip to the 
edge of the chin. A broad line clear around the face. The line also ran over the 
shoulder, down the arm to the hand where it seems to have separated and run 
along each finger on the hand; the palm side was left clean. All these lines 
were made with bluestone. 

* This sage bouquet was held like a large spray of flowers, and carried 
about in one hand by the dancer. Whenever he wept for the enemy he held 
it over his face, 
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245. Whenever the dancers are going to dance, the singers spread out 
the rawhide drum and take their seats about it. 

246. Then a man is selected who takes up all the drum sticks from the 
singers and calls out into the center two brave men of prominence and 
wealth. He then divides the sticks evenly and gives them to these two 
men. 247. Holding these in their hands, the two men tell about their war 
deeds. 248. Then they return the drum sticks to the singers. At that time, 
all the dancers are placed about in groups, being now properly garbed 
and painted. 

249. The singers sing the first song. Three times they hurry through 
it, while the ones among the dancers who are so inclined cry aloud for the 
enemy, holding the cluster of sage branches in front of their faces. 251.They 
say: ‘For certain fetishes (or mysterious beings) I have held the pipe; 
so, in return, I shall kill an enemy without misfortune to myself,” or, 
“so, in return, I shall have horses.”’ 

252. When each one has had his say, along these lines, the singers 
start a song again, and the dancers, who now place their whistles in their 
mouths, blow them with long breaths, keeping time with the beat of the 
drum. 253. Then again, they blow their whistles with short notes at short 
intervals. 

254. All who dance wear their hair loose and hanging. 

255. Then a man, wearing upright a single eagle feather in his hair, 
comes foward, followed by his wife and as many of his relatives as are 
able to come. They give away a very fine horse, or when possible, four 
or three horses, and also they provide cooked food for the singers. 

257. Or, if a family is having its child’s ears pierced, they give away 
gifts gladly!. 258. The child is dressed in beautiful clothes, and its face 





1 This piercing of a child’s ears was a great honor. One of the meanest things 
one can say of another whose ears are not pierced is, ‘““T‘ehi’lapi sni c‘e 
nu’gek j skaye’la y weSq’.”’ (It is patent nobody loved him for look at his white 
ears.) White in this sense means clean and whole, not cut. One informant 
says she has seen the babies and children of a year or two, crying in pain 
with blood all over their faces. On those occasions, the father must give away 
lavishly. Some parents want only one hole on the lobe of each ear. Others 
want two on each ear, one on the lobe, the other on the helix. The man in- 
vited to pierce the ears received the principal horse, the one ornamented with 
paint, showing the wounds of his brave owner. He also received the robe of 
beautiful material on which the child lay. Others were given the remaining 
gifts and the parents came out of the dance lodge empty-handed, with only 
their child in their arms. This was considered a mark of great love for the child. 

Some parents (as my father’s parents) can not bear to have their 
children mutilated. So they order the man to go through the motions, 
holding the knife for a moment on the point where the hole is made. Then the 
goods are given away just the same, and the parents may at leisure pound out 
some lead into a pin-like shape and bend it on to the lobe like a clamp. Every 
morning they tighten it a bit till it works though the ear and makes the hole 
without shedding blood. 
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is painted with red or brown paint. 259. And because its ears are to be 
pierced, they tie its hair in a knot on top of the head. 260. Then they 
approach the sun dance lodge, the man coming first, leading the horse 
(or horses) to be given away, and after him come those who accompany 
him. 261. The women sing and say: 


262. Companion!, 

263. An enemy stood aiming at you, so you attacked him, 
and when he fired at you, you killed him, — that is you. 

264. You who were as good as dead in the past, you yet live. 

265. Take heart! 


266. So saying, they approach, and on finishing the song, they give 
the screech owl cry. 267. Just as they enter the lodge, the singers beat 
the drum rapidly to attract attention and 268. ‘Here he comes!” they 
call out, ““He will give his horse away!’ 269. The one they refer to enters 
and stands with dignity, leading his horse, which is painted to show how 
his owner was wounded, and how many enemies he killed. His owner 
gives this horse to whom he chooses. 

270. A beautiful robe is spread on the ground and the child is laid on it. 
Then the man to whom the principal horse was given stands with a 
sharp knife in his hand and tells about his war deeds. When he concludes 
that speech, he pierces the child’s ears below the ear opening in the part 
of the ear where earings are generally worn. 271. He may also make a 
hole in the helix of each ear. 272. This is only if the father of the child so 
wishes. 

273. Even if the child cries, calling its father and mother, they do not 
want to hear it. 274. At such times some women cry too when their 
children cry, but they do so secretly, not aloud. 275. When the man has 
thus finished piercing the child’s ears, he receives the beautiful robes on 
which the child lay, and he also gets the principal horse. Much other 
property, and the rest of the horses, are given away here and there, and 
the parents leave emptyhanded. 

276. Asun dancer who must have his chest pierced, (according to his 
vow) goes to someone who on a previous occasion has himself been 
pierced. He presents a filled pipe to him. But at such times, now and then 
such a man will refuse the pipe for some time pretending he dreads to 
perform the act until the thing he wants is offered in return for the 
service. 277. When he finally accepts, and in token receives the filled 
pipe, and offers it ceremonially, then for the piercing, two long braided 
ropes are tied to the tree, and the one to be pierced stands near by. Then 
the one who is to perform the cutting steps up, and, grasping the dancer 
by the waist, he lays him prone, face upward, and grasps the flesh on one 
side of his chest. 278. From the time he is laid down, the sundancer lies 


1 A proper name. 
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crying. 279. That is called “Crying for the enemy’’. Holding the flesh 
stretched out far, the piercer pierces the chest down to the quick through 
the muscle under the skin, and runs a sharpened stick through the holes 
like a pin. Immediately he repeats the process at a point on the chest 
somewhat to the opposite side. 

280. Then the sundancer is helped to his feet, and instantly he stops 
crying. The blood trickles down from his wounds. 281. His relatives stand 
by watching and suffer at the sight, while his girl, if he is yet unmarried, 
stands by weeping silently in great sorrow!. 

282. Then the piercer steps up to the one pierced and taking him by the 
arm, leads him to the tree, and ties the ends of the two braided ropes 
mentioned above to the wooden skewers which are pinned through the 
wounds. 283. But first, he takes hold of those sticks and pulls on them 
a few times, and then ties him to the tree. 

284. When the sundance songs are being sung, the man dances, pulling 
hard on the wounds, trying to break away. 285. He pulls hard on the 
skin and on the muscles, trying to pull himself free, but failing, he dances 
from side to side, pulling away backwards, with a mighty effort, hoping 
thus to tear himself free. But still he is not able to do so. 

286. At this point a relative may step up and hand him a stick. That 
stick represents a horse, and he is to throw it away. The one with the 
pierced chest, takes the stick and hurls it into the crowd, and at once 
the women and boys of the tribe who are poor scramble for it and some- 
times they fight over it?. 287. So great is the confusion over these sticks 
that it is never clear just who picks it up first, and the members of the 
singing group have to decide just whose it is. Their decision is final. 
288. Many people give away horses. 


1 “His girl whom he has not yet married stands by crying secretly.” 
When I read that, the women laughed and said that was a fact; that some- 
times a man, when he could not make an impression on the girl he wanted, 
might go into the sun dance, secretly praying for her affections; and when 
she saw him near death, so mutilated and suffering, she would be touched 
so by pity that she would weep and decide she loved him. It is a fact, they 
said, that after each sun dance there were many elopements. 

* When the sufferer tried painfully to be free, and pulled in vain on 
the pierced places and yet could not tear out the ropes, a relative, generally a 
woman but sometimes an old father, not being able to stand the sight, and 
caring more for the victim than for his possession, gave him a stick and told 
him to throw it into the crowd. He did so, and the poor women, and the boys 
scrambled for it. The one who, according to the accompanists’ decision, got 
it first, received a horse from the relative. After parting with so valuable a 
thing as a horse, the relative had the right to go to the one who pierced the 
victim, and ask him to free him. The piercer would then either go up and swing 
him a few times strenuously to free him, or else, he would take his knife 
and cut out the wounds, taking out the sticks with which he was pinned and 
to which the ropes holding him to the sacred pole were attached,. 

28 
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289. Then, if he so chooses, the piercer comes to his victim, and dances 
from side to side with him, pulling on the wounds. Again, he may come 
behind the victim and taking him by the shoulders, pull back with him, 
throwing himself backward until the wounds are torn loose from the 
ropes. 290. Then men come and take him up and carry him to his special 
place. 291. At first, the one who pulled him free falls down with him, and 
then the pierced one lies as one dead. 292. Like a fish, he gasps several 
times and then he lies motionless as death. 

293. One who is to stand tied also offers a pipe in the same manner to 
the one whom he selects to pierce him*®. 294. In the same way, for him, 
four saplings are erected. They are erected for a place in which the 
sundancer is to stand pierced. 295. Again, the victim stands inthe 
center of the four posts, and the one he asked to perform the cutting, 
comes and taking him around the waist, he lays him down face upwards, 
and does for him as I have explained in the case of the other. 296. He 
then brings him to a sitting position, and turning him over on his face, 
he pierces him in two more places, below his shoulder blades. 297. He 
thus has four wounds in his body. Now to each wound a rope is fastened 
to the wooden pin that pierces it. And this rope is tied to one of the posts. 
So tied, the man dances, trying, as the other did, to tear out the pins and 
free himself. 298. This manner of piercing is harder for it takes longer for 
the victim to free himself, and the wounds are very painful. 

299. Some of the dancers will at times lie as if dead from thirst. To 
all appearances they are dead. But actually, they are not. 300. They are 
merely tired. 300. It is called exhaustion. 


1 Here is one who promised long ago that if he had a certain answer 
to his prayer, he would stand corralled. Then, at the proper time, to one 
side of the pole, but inside the sun dance lodge, his workers brought in four 
small poles, about nine feet high (called here little sacred poles). They were 
placed in a square, about six feet apart. The piercer came and pierced the 
man in four places, two in front and two in the back under the lowest point 
of the scapula. To each hole he tied a rope, by means of the sharpened wooden 
skewer, and tied the other ends to the four poles. Then the dancer had to pull 
in all four directions to get loose from the four poles. This took longer and 
was even more painful than being tied only tothe main sacred pole. 

The text says, “‘they pretended to be dead of thirst’’. It sounds all right in 
Dakota but not so well in English. They were too sick and worn out to 
pretend anything. ‘‘They were, to all external appearances, dead,’’ is a better 
rendition of the meaning. + 
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301. In instances where a sundancer would have his horse accompany 
him, his horse is brought into the sundance lodge, and tied there to one 
of the posts. All day he stands there, without drinking water or eating 
hay. He is then said to be dancing with hisowner. At sun down, they 
untie him and lead him away to water!. 302. When a man pierced in four 
places would dance with his horse, the reins of the horse are tied to the 
two wounds on his owner’s back by means of the wooden pins. 303. Some- 
times a man who does not have to be pierced will still have his horse 
dance with him. 

304. Sometimes, too, the flesh on the shoulders may be pierced, and 
buffalo skulls to the number of four may be attached to the pins, by 
means of the wooden pins, and suspended that way. And the man will 
dance with them. 

305. When a sundancer must hang by his wounds, two places in the 
small of his back are pierced deeply and ropes are tied to them, and 
fastened to the tree in such manner that his feet clear the ground. 
306. Having so pierced him they lift him up and hang him suspended. 
307. No part of his body not even his feet, touch the ground, and during 
the singing of the sundance songs, the one who pierced him, comes and 
swings him by pushing him from behind, at which times, fearing that he 

will go over head-first, he kicks about with his feet to hold his balance. It 
is Dakotas who practise this, but the Hyk’papaya alone do not have it. 

308. If a sun dancer is to have his flesh cut, small bits, “the size of a 
large louse’”’ are cut out. These are then counted aid used for sacrifice. 
If he has female relatives, they share his suffering by also having small 
pieces of their flesh cut along the shoulders and down the outer arm?. 

309. These are called sacrificial elements. 

' A dancer who would dance with his horse beside him, had the horse 
brought into the sun dance lodge and tied to one of his four poles. Here the 
horse stood one whole day without water or food till sundown, and the two 
wounds on his master’s back were for his sake; but the horse was not harmed. 
These two stood so till the sun disappeared when the horse was untied and 
led away to water and food. 

2 I saw an old Indian woman with a row of scars running down the 
ridge of her shoulder and arm to her elbow. She said that fifty pieces had 
been cut off her and buried at the foot of the sacred pole when her brother 
was dancing the sun dance. She had this done because she wanted to suffer 
with him, and the bits of flesh were buried as a sacrifice. 
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FURTHER NOTES ON THE SUNDANCE!, 


1. Wiwa’ yakwac‘ipi c‘a c‘a k’eya’ p‘ahj’ o’skapi c‘a p‘e ao’ pazayapi’!, 


2. Hena’ wic‘a’sa ki wak‘a’ic’ilaya ece’ y’pi c‘ake’ napjyy ig.lu’k’egapi 
$ni c‘a to-ha’n wac‘i’pi na tukte’l yaspu’yayapi c‘a c‘qa ki le wazi’ 
iki’kcupi na y ikpa’k’egapi’!. 


3. Wana’ wac‘i’pi kj e’tkiya t‘oka’ u*pi c‘a heha’n p‘ezi’hota nape’ 
ogna’ yuha’pi c‘a hena’ y ite’nakihma c‘e’ya ma’‘ni u'pi’!. 


4. Ipa’hlalya u'pi’!. 
5. Le’c‘el lowa’pi na ak‘e’sna c‘e’ yapi’!. 
““Wak‘a’'t‘aka y’Simalaye’, 
“Wo'wahtani wani'l-ya mit‘a’syke yuk‘’kte” 
nai’s 
“Wo'wahtani wani'lya t‘o’ka wakte’kte.”’ 


6. Wacii’ hina*zipi c‘a wana’ tuwa’ kipa’hlokapikte ki he oi’ yekiye- 
waste’®. Ka’kel y he’c‘etu. 


7. He tuwe’ ki wi’k‘a saya’pi c‘a kaksa’ yuha’ hina’zj na t‘oka’wa- 
c‘i*pi c‘a he yuha’ wac‘i’’!. He’c‘el tuwa’ he’c‘y s’e na’zj c‘a “eh! ka 
kipa’ hlokapikta hyse’’’, eya’pi’!. 


8. He wi'k‘q kj t‘a-hu’kawik‘a sy’pi kj he’c‘a’. 
9. Tehi’hiya ma-k‘u’ kj pahlo’k wac‘i’pi nq toha’yq iyw’heipi sni kj 
heha’ ya wac‘i’pi k’e’yas to’hyweni ahy’wipi nai’s isi’capi $ni’!. 


10. Wa/calas’ wic‘a’Sa wa Isna’la Wic‘a’ eci’yapi c‘a mak‘u’ el 
ny’pakiya wahlo’kapi ki iyu’hci nq mak‘u’ kj c‘oka’ya mime’yela 
c‘oni’c‘a kj yuh.la’ya icu’™. 


11. He’c‘etu c‘qke’ wazi’cahli kakpa’pi el oka’lapi na y asni’yapi”!. 


12. He’c‘el ece’ y asni’ wic‘ayapi’!. 
13. Isna’la Wic‘a’ eci’ yapi k’e’yas ikce’c‘aze kj i§ Wi'skeha eci’ yapi’!. 


14. K’e’yas leha’n o’mak‘ic‘azeyalyapi c‘q ““Wi'skeha mak‘u’ yuhla’ ye 
k’y heha’,”’ eya’pi s-a”. 

15. Ptep‘a’ yuslo’hapi eya’pi kj he o’ta wab.lake k’e’ yas tuwa’ o’tahcj 
kj ki he Sako’wi ki. Naky’ Sa’kpe naji’s za’pta na top hena’kelkeca 
kj'pi s’a’. 





1 These notes were taken down in the summer of 1929 from Little Moon 
of the Standing Rock Tetons, Wakpala, South Dakota. E. C. D. 
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LITERAL TRANSLATION. 


1. They dance the sun-gazing dance / when / sticks / some / porcupine- 
quills / they weave around them / such / head / they wear in head for 
ornaments. 

2. Those / men / the / considering themselves holy / all the time / they 
are / so / with the bare hand / they scratch themselves / not / so / whenever / 
they are dancing / and / somewhere / they itch / then / sticks / the / this / 
one / they take out theirs / and / with it / they scratch themselves. 

3. Now / dancing / the / towards / first time / they approach / then / 
at that time / sage brush / hand / in / they carry / so / those / with / they 
hide their faces / weeping / walking / they come. 

4. In rank formation, shoulder to shoulder / they come. 

5. Thus / they sing / and / every so often / they weep. 


“Great Spirit / take pity on me, 
‘Trouble / without / horses of mine / there shall be.”’ 


or 
‘Trouble / without / enemy / I shall kill.” 


6. They come and take their stand to dance / then / now / someone / 
he will have his body pierced / the / that one / it is easy to recognize. / 
In the following manner / by means of / it is so. 

7. That one / who he is / the / rope / it is painted white / such / 
coiled / holding / he stands /and /the first time / they dance / then / that / 
carrying / he dances. / Thus / who / doing so / as it were / he stands / 
then / ‘Ah! / there is one / he will be pierced / apparently!”’ / people say. / 

8. That / rope / the / rawhide rope / braided / the / it is that sort. 

g. In dreadful ways / chest / the / pierced / they dance / and / as long 
as / they do not tear it out / the / that long / they dance / but / never / it 
poisons on them / or else / they suffer ill effects from it / not. 

10. Only once indeed / man / a / Alone / Man / he was named / such / 
chest / there / in two places / he was pierced / the / it was torn off / and 
chest / the / in the midst of / in a circular form / flesh / the / torn off, as 
hide is taken off a cow; flayed(?) / it took. 

11. It was so / therefore / pine charcoal / pulverized / there / they 
sprinkled it in / and / by that / they healed him. 

12. That way / always / by that means / they heal them. 

13. He alone / Man is / they named him / but / his nickname / the / 
as for it / Wi’-ske-ha / they called him. 

14. But / now-a-days / they use it to name a year / then / ‘‘Wi’-ske-ha 
chest / it flayed off / the (past) / at that time” / they say / regularly. 

15. Buffalo skulls / they drag / it is called / the / that / often / I saw. / 
But / who / largest number / he carried / the / that / seven / he carried. 
Also / six / or else / five / and / four / about that many / they carried 
behind them / regularly. 
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16. Hena’ k’i’pi na howo’kawjh c‘e’ya ahi’yayj na tukte’ktel mak‘a’ 
ki skiski’ti nai’S j'yq nai’$ wapa’m.na ea’ ptep‘a’ kj ik’o’yaka ca 
pahlo’kapi k’y i’yuzilyela iyu’hei nys’e iyu’k‘ap ahi’ yupi s’a”. 


17. Tuwa’ kipa’hlokapi c4 c‘a eha’ni iseya’ he’c‘akic‘ypi kj he’c‘a c'a 
c‘any’pa wa opa’ gi kai’’!. 


18. Yuha’ it‘o’kap na’zj c‘a he tuwe’ c‘qny’pa kai'pi kj ec‘a’kicykta 
t‘awa't’elyesni c‘q akta’sni ipa’weh e’tywa yake’e. 


19. Tk‘a wazi’ ug.na’ t‘a-wa't’elya ha’tahas nape’ kj nup{’ c‘q- 
ny’pa ki napa’yug.mus nape‘o’ka kj hena’ k‘u'takiya yu'za c‘q kai'pi 
ki he nape’nup{4 c‘qny’pa ai’ kj p‘a ki apu’t‘akj nq heta’ huk‘u’takiya 
hiye’te oy’ya isto’ nup4’ oy’yq nape’ ki nup{’ ekta’ e’hyni na he’ha’n 
c‘any’pa ki icu’™. 


20. Ho, na wana’ yagu’ cq he’ha’n c‘any’pa ai’ k’y is he’ha’n iki'’- 
kcukta ca iye’c‘ehci nape’ nup{ c‘any’pa kai’pi k’y he c‘qny’pa kj 
g.lakj’ya yuha’ yaka’ c'a p‘e kj el apu’t‘akj nq heta’ k‘u’takiya any’k 
yusto’ nq hjye’te nq isto’ ki oy’ya au’ na ec‘e’l c‘qny’pa kj ekta’ e’huni 
na iki’kcukta tk‘a suta’ya yus yaka’ c‘ake’ ak‘e’ nape’ kj p‘e ekta’ 
apu't‘akj nq yusto’ na c‘any’pa kj ak‘e’ ekta’ e’hyni tk‘a ak‘e’ suta’ c‘a 
ic‘u’ oki’hi $ni’!. 


21. Ici’'yam.ni ak‘e’ ec‘e’l ec‘y’ tk‘a ak‘e’ oki’hi Sni nq ici’topa kj el 
nake’§ cany’pa kj ohla’hyela yu'za cake’ to’k‘asniya iki’kcu™. 


22. He wo’op‘e cake’ tu-we'’ni ty’weni aca’k‘Sj iya’ya oki’hi $sni’!, 


23. Toksa’ ak‘e’ taku’n we’k‘suye cjha’ oc‘i’ciyakijkte’e. 


FREE TRANSLATION. 


1. The sun dancers all wear hair-ornaments stuck into their scalp lock, 
which are decorated by wrapping and weaving colored porcupine quills 
around them. 

2. The men who are set apart to dance the sun dance consider them- 
selves holy till they have performed their vow. Because they are holy 
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16. Those / they dragged behind / and / around the circle / weeping / 
they went along / and / at times / ground / the / it is rough / or else / 
stone / or else / cluster of brush or growth / perhaps / skull / the / it 
catches on / then / pierced places / the-(past) / stretching on it / tearing 
it out / nearly / pulling it loose with a spring (the skull) / they would 
bring it forth / regularly. 

17. Who / to be pierced / he wants / then / in the past / he also / had 
that done to him / the / that sort / such / pipe / a / filled / he takes to 
him. 

18. Holding it / in front of him / he stands / then / that one / who / 
they have taken the pipe to him / the / to do it for him / he dreads it / 
then / he rejects it / to one side / looking / he sits. 

19. But / one / by chance / he is willing / if-then / hand / the / both / 
pipe / the / hands grasping it / palms / the / those / downward / he holds / 
then / the one to whom it is taken / the / that / both hands / pipe / 
bringer / the / head / the / he places on it / and / from there / downward / 
shoulders / along / arms / both / along / hands / the / both / to / he 
reaches / and / then / pipe / the / he takes. 

20. Now, / and / by the time / he has smoked it till it is out / then / at 
that time / pipe / bringer / the-(past) / he in turn / he will take back his 
own / so / in an identical way / hands / both / pipe / it was taken to him / 
the (past) / that one / pipe / the / horizontally / holding it / he sits / so / 
head / the / there / he places his hands on / and / thence / downward / 
on each side / he strokes / and / shoulders / and / arms / the / along / 
he brings them / and / so / pipe / the / to / he reaches / and / he would 
take his own / but / tightly / holding it / he sits / so / again / hands / the / 
head / there / he places them on / and / strokes / and / pipe / the / 
again / there / he reaches / but / again / it is fast / so / to take it / he 
is able not. 

21. Third time / again / that same manner /he does / but / again / he 
is not able / and / fourth time / the / then / and not till then / pipe / 
the / loosely / he holds it / so / without any trouble / he takes back 
his own. 

22. That / it is a rule / so / nobody / never / to step over it / to go / 
he is able not. 

23. Later / again / something / I recall / if-then / I shall tell you. 


they must not scratch themselves anywhere with the bare hand. There- 
fore, while they are dancing, if they feel like scratching anywhere they 
reach for one of these sticks and scratch with it and put it back in place 
again when they are through. 

3. When they are ready to dance and are approaching the dance place 
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they carry large sprays of sage which they hold in front of their faces 
as they approach, crying. 4. They come in flank formation, that is, 
abreast. 

5. This is how they sing, and then they wail between times: 

Great Spirit, take thou pity on me, 

I would have horses without undergoing any trouble. 
or else 

I would kill an enemy without myself being harmed. 

6. As they step into place to dance, it is easy to pick out the men who 
are to undergo torture, and this is how: 7. Whoever is going to be pierced 
carries on his arm a rope which has been painted with white clay. This is 
held in coils in one hand. So whoever steps into place with a rope like 
that, then people looking on recognize him at once. ‘“‘Ah! there’s one who 
is going to undergo torture!” they say among themselves. 

8. That rope is made out of rawhide cut into strips and braided into a 

rope. 
g. In terrible ways they dance with their chests pierced. And so long as 
they don’t tear themselves away they continue to dance. But nobody 
ever got infected from the wounds nor were they permanently injured 
by the cuts. 10. Only once a man by the name of Lone Man who had his 
chest pierced in two places pulled out not only the pegs from their pin- 
nings, but the whole flesh off his chest, leaving a hideous, red circular 
wound. 11. When that happened they took some pine charcoal and 
pulverized itand dusted the wound with it and healed it. 12. Always that 
was what was used to heal a wound of that sort. 

13. This man’s name was Lone Man, that was his real, serious name. 
But everyone called him by his neckname, Wiskeha. 14. But to this 
day, when that experience of his is used in wintercounting, they always 
say, ‘“‘When Wiskeha’s whole chest was torn off.” 

15. I have many times seen what they call dragging around the buffalo 
skulls. The most I ever saw dragged at one time was seven. Often I have 
seen them take six or five. Four is the least they ever drag that way. 
16. Fastening them on to the wound in the back, and dragging them on 
the ground behind in that manner, they would walk around the circle 
weeping, and whenever a skull caught in uneven ground or in a cluster of 
weeds or other growth and the man had to pull to free it, it would pull 
on the wounded places where the sticks were pinned and be very painful. 

17. Whoever wanted to have his chest or back pierced must hunt out 
another who has himself sometinte in the past been tortured in that 
way, and take a filled pipe to him. 18. Holding the pipe in both hands, he 
stands facing the man and the one who is thus sought out may accept the 
offer, or if he dreads doing it, he will turn his head to one side and sit, 
not moving or attempting in any way to accept the pipe. 

19. But in case the one thus sought out is willing to perform the duty, 
he reaches up with both hands and lays them on the head of the man 
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with the pipe. Then he slowly runs his hands down on either side of his 
head, over his shoulders and arms to his hands which are holding the pipe. 
He places his hands also on the pipe, palms downward, just as the pipe 
bringer holds it, and takes it from him that way. 

20. When he finishes smoking, he takes the pipe in both hands, holding 
it horizontally, with his palms down just as the other did. The pipe 
bringer now goes to take his pipe back, but first he puts both hands on 
the recent smoker’s head and repeats what he did before he got the pipe. 
But in this case, the pipe bringer finds that the smoker holds the pipe 
firmly in both hands so he can not recover it. He puts his hands on the 
man’s head three times and runs his hands down till he grasps the pipe, 
but each time the man holding it has it firm. The fourth time, when he 
brings his hands to the pipe, the man releases it easily. And so the man 
gets his pipe back after three unsuccessful attempts. 22. Since that is one 
of the rites, nobody ever thinks of disregarding it. That is impossible. 

23. Later, as other things occur to me I will tell you about them. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


HANDWORTERBUCH DES DEUTSCHEN ABERGLAUBENS. — Herausgegeben un- 
ter besonderer Mitwirkung von E. Hoffmann-Krayer und Mitarbeit zahl 
reicher Fachgenossen von Hanns Bachtold-Staubli. Berlin-Leipzig, Walter 
de Gruyter & Co. 1927 seq. Vol. I (mrs. 1—11); vol. II (nrs. 1—7; still in 
course of publication). Numbers of 180 columns each, lexicon-format, 
published at Mk. 4.—. 

The need for an Encyclopedia of the nature and the scope of the present 
work has long since been felt by students of folklore and kindred subjects. 
The last fifty years a tremendous amount of facts and data have been collec- 
ted, and the activity of German scholars has been as conspicuous here as in 
so many other fields of science. Unfortunately, most of this work has been 
done by local Folklore Societies, and the results were published in their 
yearbooks or in other publications that are not readily available, and at best, 
the bulk of the material lies scattered about in hundreds of volumes very 
difficult of access. 

With the rapid changes which even the most remote and secluded com- 
munities of Europe are undergoing, and with the vast amount of material 
collected and published, the time seemed to have come to incorporate the 
whole in an Encyclopedia of vast scope. That the direction of such an enter- 
prise has been confided to such eminent authorities in the field of European 
folklore as Professors H. Bachtold-Staubli and E. Hoffmann-Krayer, the 
latter the able compiler of the annual bibliography of European folklore, 
vouches for the value and the success of this publication. The directors 
have called upon some eighty collaborators, all specialists in their restricted 
fields, and have handed to them the collected data, numbering about 600,000 
items; these have been considerably increased and have been finally worked 
out into some 2,500 special articles. After the completion of the work the 
whole of this research material will be collected and will go towards the 
foundation of an Archives of German Folklore. 

Even a cursory perusal of this monument of learning, impresses the reader 
by the amazing bulk of facts presented with a scientific approach which is 
rarely equalled, and which could not have been surpassed. Not a statement, 
not a datum is given, not a custom or belief referred to, without the exact 
bibliographic reference being given. Such articles e. g. as Dieb (Thief), Alp 
(Nightmare), Backen (to bake), Ei (Egg), Brot (Bread), to quote only these, 
are supported respectively by 398, 395, 311, 591 and 737 references. Many of 
the articles present the first synthesis ever given of the particular subject or 
problem they discuss. Scores of the articles are not only of interest to folk- 
lorists, in the narrow sense, but also anthropologists, generally speaking, 
will find a great many comparative data gleaned from the germanic cultures, 
and that have never before been so readily available. 

Some theoretic articles of great value in this respect are (quoting at 
random): Animismus, Animatismus, Ahnenglaube (ancestor worship), Eid 
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(Oath), &hebruch (Adultery), Blutschande (Incest), Anthropogonie, Elemen- 
targedanke (Independent Invention), Empfangnis (Conception, Pregnancy), 
Erte (Harvest), Ersatzopfer (Substituted Offer), Etymologie, Euhemeris- 
mus, Euphemismus, Donnerkeil (Thunderbolt, Prehistoric implements), etc. 

So as to give an adequate idea of the uses to which this Encyclopedia may 
be put, we will here succinctly analyze an article taken at random, e. g. 
the one treating of Bread, and the part it plays in German folklore. In a short 
introduction the etymology of the word is given, together with a survey of 
the history of bread and bread-making, and a description of its different 
kinds. Then, with the supporting references as an appendix, we have sections 
on: bread in popular belief and tradition; the sanctity of bread, the punish- 
ment meted out to those that insult it, as well as to those who miserly refuse 
to give it to the poor; the many folktales containing these motifs, together 
with their geographic distribution over the German-speaking areas of Europe 
ate given. Next the use of bread in “‘superstition’’ and magic is described 
and discussed in great detail: its use in the Christmas and New Year's festi-_ 
vities, in the agricultural ceremonies, as offering to the Fire, to Water-, 
Wind- and Weather-demons; to recover the floating corpse of a drowned 
person, etc. ; its use, often in conjunction with salt, as apotropaion ; the diffe- 
rent kinds of magic ceremonies in which it is held to be indispensable: in 
love-magic, to harm enemies, to use as a never-missing gun-bullet to kill 
witches, etc.; its use, finally in folk-medicine and in divination. Concluding 
sections are devoted to the connection of bread with birth and baptism, 
wedding, death and funeral. The different beliefs and customs that are still 
held and practised with reference to the making of bread, its keeping and 
cutting, giving or accepting it as a gift, the different properties inherent to 
certain parts of it (the first slice, the crust, etc.) close the article. 

From the bibliography and from many of the articles we had hoped that 
the term deutsch (‘“Handworterbuch des deutschen Aberglaubens’’) was here 
taken, as had been done many times before in similar publications, in its 
widest sense, so as to include any and all branches of the germanic family of 
peoples. In this we have however been disappointed. The folklore that has 
been brought to the New World by Old World settlers and immigrants is 
hardly drawn upon, and Fogel is practically the only authority quoted from. 
Also the Netherlandish (Dutch and Flemish) folklore is rather conspicuously 
neglected, some of the capital works not even being listed in the biblio- 
graphy, as e. g. Dodoens’ “‘Cruydt-Boeck’’, Schrijnen’s ‘Nederlandsche 
Volkskunde”’ (II vol., 1915), Teirlinck’s ‘‘Plantenkultus’’ (III vol. )etc. 

The article on Folk-Etymology, e. g. (II 1064 seq.), which cites the kinds 
of diseases that are alleged to be cured by certain saints, this ability of theirs 
being based on a similarity of sound between the name of the saint and that 
of the disease, could have been increased by quite a few interesting Flemish 
examples: 

St. Rosa curing a disease called ‘‘roos’’ (erysipelas) ; 
St. Clara is invoked to obtain f/aar (i. e. ‘‘clear’’) eyesight; 
St. Lendrick cures pains in the /enden (small of the back). 

Likewise saints that are invoked in certain villages, are held to be efficient 
in curing certain diseases, because there is a phonetic analogy between the 
names of the locality and of the disease: people take their children to Ha(a)- 
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ren, to have them cured of the ‘‘Haarworm’’, an infection of the scalp; or 
to Mazel (a contraction of Maxenzeel) to have them cured of mazelen (measles), 

It is to be regretted that the article on the Elementargedanke has been 
written with complete disregard of the modern literature on the subject, 
This would not matter so much if the author intended to give us merely the 
views and controversies on this subject of Bastian, Ratzel and their contem- 
poraries. Since however he set himself the task to write the history of the 

‘Diffusion versus Independent Invention’’-controversy, the latest develop- 
ments in this discussion should not have been omitted. Graebner, Schmidt, 
Frobenius and their views are not even mentioned, and although the writer 
states that “‘it looks as if we were witnessing in contemporary science the 
decline of the reign of the diffusionists and at the same time the recognition 
of the rights of the Independent Invention-theory,’’ he fails to say a word 
about the reaction against the extreme diffusionists by Boas, Goldenweiser, 
Lowie, Wissler, and the American school generally. The theories of the 
. English School diffusionists are likewise completely ignored. 

I wonder if the editors are not considering the possibility of publishing, 
upon the completion of the work, an index in, say, English and French. For 
in this huge storehouse of facts, many readers, even if they have a fair 
reading knowledge of German, would not readily be able to find their way. 
This is easily explained: many popular expressions in German folklore are 
not listed in German-English or in German French dictionaries, and a 
foreign reader, even though he reads German, would never think of looking 
up “‘Aelterlein’’, if he wants to find out something about the popular views 
on rickets (I 345); nor ‘‘Beter’’, if he wants some information on medicine- 
men (I 1177); nor “‘Allermannsharnisch”’, if he is interested in Plant-lore 
and desires some data on Allium Victorialis. This difficulty is enhanced by 
the fact that the editors have, — justly too, — included many subjects for 
which a term only exists in one of the numerous germanic dialects (e. g. 
‘“Anwaht’’, I 509, an Alemannic name for a specific kind of headache). I do 
not know whether the editors intend to add, as a final volume, an extensive 
German Index, such as e. g. the Encyclopedia Britannica, Hasting’s En- 
cyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, and other similar publications carry. 
Such an Index would partly solve the problem, but would not do away with 
all the difficulties for which the peculiar folkloristic terminology referred to 
above, is responsible. 

Since we will very soon have an opportunity to announce the subsequent 
volumes of this work, we will not go into any further details at present. 
But we could not think of closing this first review without complimenting the 
Editors and their collaborators on this remarkable piece of work, and com- 
mending it wholeheartedly to all that take an interest in the subject matter 
to which it is devoted. 


New York. FRANS M. OLBRECHTS. 


FOLKLORE IN THE ENGLISH AND SCOTTISH BALLADS. Lowry Charles Wimbetly. 
University of Chicago Press. 
Dr. Wimberly in his Introduction hopefully expresses the possibility that 
he may “‘do service to the theme of folksong by piecing together that rich 
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mosaic of thought which is the ballad’s, a philosophy of life which, viewed 
as a whole, is seen to reflect in no fragmentary manner the culture of an 
eatlier day.”” The Introduction proceeds then to muster a solemn array 
of witnesses to the prevalence of pagan elements in the English and Scottish 
ballads. This in itself is at once disturbing to the reader. Why assemble 
authority to establish a point obvious in the most casual of the ballads 
themselves ? It reminds one of the classic dissertation which proved laborious- 
ly that Shirley, being a late Elizabethan dramatist, was influenced by his 
predecessors. Chapter headings look promising: The Otherworld Journey, 
The Ballad Fairy, The Ballad Witch, Modes of Enchantment. But as the 
reader goes on he soon finds himself lost in the old familiar welter of ‘‘com- 
parative’ minutiae, snatched, after the eloquent but undiscriminating man- 
ner of Sir James Frazer, from all quarters of the world and time, from 
mediaeval Iceland and classic Greece to our own invaluable South Sea 
Islands. Without Frazer’s charm, however. Without that curious lyric inter- 
penetration which makes the great bulk of the Golden Bough an aesthetic 
experience, as exciting as the Iliad or a novel by Henry Fielding. On the other 
hand, one looks in vain for any such enlightening contribution to the sub- 
ject as Andrew Lang’s correlation of custom and folktale incident in his 
introduction to Grimm’s Household Tales. In other words, the half promised 
philosophy never comes to the surface. The book remains a classified index. 
It also furnishes another deplorable instance of the tyranny of the disser- 
tation habit once formed. 
ETHEL, STURTEVANT. 
Barnard College 


Columbia University, New York City. 
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